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A MADISON SQUARE 

ARABIAN NIGHT 

By 0. Henry 

Carson Chalmers, in his apartment near the square, 
Phillips brought the evening mail. Besides the 
routine correspondence there were two items bear¬ 
ing the same foreign postmark. 

One of the incoming parcels contained a photo¬ 
graph of a woman. The other contained an inter¬ 
minable letter, over which Chalmers hung, absorbed, 
for a long time. The letter was from-another 
woman; and it contained poisoned barbs, sweetly dipped in honey, 
and feathered with innuendoes concerning the photographed woman. 

Chalmers tore this letter into a thousand bits and began to wear 
out his expensive rug by striding back and forth upon it. Thus an 
animal from the jungle acts when it is caged, and thus a caged man acts 
when he is housed in a jungle of doubt. 

By and by the restless mood was overcome. The rug was not an 
enchanted one. For sixteen feet he could travel along it; three thou¬ 
sand miles was beyond its power to aid. 

Phillips appeared. He never entered; he invariably appeared, 
like a well-oiled genie. 

“ Will you dine here, sir, or out ? ” he asked. 

“ Here,” said Chalmers, “ and in half an hour.” He listened 
glumly to the January blasts making an Aeolian trombone of the empty 
street. 

“Wait,” he said, to the disappearing genie. “As I came home 
across the end of the square I saw many men standing there in rows. 
There was one mounted upon something, talking. Why do those men 
stand in rows, and why are they there ? ” 

“They are homeless men, sir,” said Phillips. “The man standing 
on the box tries to get lodging for them for the night. People come 
around to listen and give him money. Then he sends as many as the 
money will pay for to some lodging-house. That is why they stand in 
rows ; they get sent to bed in order as they come.” 

“ By the time dinner is served,” said Chalmers, “ have one of those 
men here. He will dine with me.” 

“ W-w-which-,” began Phillips, stammering for the first time 

during his service. 
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Choose one at random,” said Chalmers. “ You might see that 
he is reasonably sober—and a certain amount of cleanliness will not 
be held against him. That is all.” 

It was an unusual thing for Carson Chalmers to play the Caliph. 
But on that night he felt the inefficacy of conventional antidotes to 
melancholy. Something wanton and egregious, something high-flavoured 
and Arabian, he must have to lighten his mood. 

On the half-hour, Phillips had finished his duties as slave of the 
lamp. The waiters from the restaurant below had whisked aloft the 
delectable dinner. The dining-table, laid for two, glowed cheerily in 
the glow of the pink-shaded candles. 

And now Phillips, as though he ushered a cardinal—or held in 
charge a burglar—wafted in the shivering guest who had been haled 
from the line of mendicant lodgers. 

It is a common thing to call such men wrecks ; if the comparison 
be used here it is the specific one of a derelict come to grief through 
fire. Even yet some flickering combustion illuminated the drifting hulk. 
His face and hands had been recently washed—a rite insisted upon by 
Phillips as a memorial to the slaughtered conventions. In the candle¬ 
light he stood, a flaw in the decorous fittings of the apartment. His 
face was a sickly white, covered almost to the eyes with a stubble the 
shade of a red Irish setter’s coat. Phillips’s comb had failed to control 
the pale brown hair, long matted and conformed to the contour of a 
constantly worn hat. His eyes were full of a hopeless, tricky defiance 
like that seen in a cur’s that is cornered by his tormentors. His 
shabby coat was buttoned high, but a quarter inch of redeeming 
collar showed above it. His manner was singularly free from 
embarrassment when Chalmers rose from his chair across the round 
dining-table. 

“ If you will oblige me,” said the host, “ I will be glad to have 
your company at dinner.” 

“ My name is Plumer,” said the highway guest, in harsh and aggres¬ 
sive tones. “ If you’re like me, you like to know the name of the party 
you’re dining with.” 

“ I was going on to say,” continued Chalmers somewhat hastily, 
“ that mine is Chalmers. Will you sit opposite ? ” 

Plumer, of the ruffled plumes, bent his knees for Phillips to slide 
the chair beneath him. He had an air of having sat at attended boards 
before. Phillips set out the anchovies and olives. 

“ Good ! ” barked Plumer. “ Going to be in courses, is it ? All 
right, my jovial ruler of Bagdad. I’m your Scheherezade all the way 
to the toothpicks. You’re the first Caliph with a genuine Oriental 
flavour I’ve struck since frost. What luck ! And I was forty-third in 
line. I finished counting just as your welcome emissary arrived to^bid 
me to the feast. I had about as much chance of getting a bed to-night 
as I have of being the next President. How will you havejthe^sad 
story of my life, Mr. A1 Raschid—a chapter with each course or the 
whole edition with the cigars and coffee ? ” 
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“ The situation does not seem a novel one to you,” said Chalmers 
with~a smile. 

► “ By the chin whiskers of the prophet—no ! ” answered the guest. 
“ New York’s as full of cheap Haroun al Raschids as Bagdad is of fleas. 
I’ve been held up for my story with a loaded meal pointed at my head 
twenty times. Catch anybody in New York giving you something for 
nothing ! They spell curiosity and charity with the same set of building 
blocks. Lots of ’em will stake you to a dime and chop-suey; and a 
few of ’em will play Caliph to the tune of a top sirloin ; but every one 
of ’em will stand over you till they screw your autobiography out^of 
you with foot-notes, appendix, and unpublished fragments. Oh, I 
know what to do when I see victuals coming toward me in little old 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway. I strike the asphalt three times with my 
forehead and get ready to spiel yarns for my supper. I claim descent 
from the late Tommy Tucker, who was forced to hand out vocal harmony 
for his pre-digested wheaterina and spoopju.” 

“ I do not ask your story,” said Chalmers. “ I tell you frankly 
that it was a sudden whim that prompted me to send for some stranger 
to dine with me. I assure you you will not suffer through any curiosity 
of mine.” 

“ Oh, fudge ! ” exclaimed the guest, enthusiastically tackling his 
soup ; “ I don’t mind it a bit. I’m a regular Oriental magazine with 
a red cover and the leaves cut when the Caliph walks abroad. In fact, 
we fellows in the bed line have a sort of'union rate for things of this 
sort. Somebody’s always stopping and wanting to know what brought 
us down so low in the world. For a sandwich and a glass of beer I tell 
’em that drink did it. For corned beef and cabbage and a cup of coffee 
I give ’em the hard-hearted landlord—six-months-in-the-hospital-lost-job 
story. A sirloin steak and a quarter for a bed gets the Wall Street 
tragedy of the swept-away fortune and the gradual descent. This is 
the first spread of this kind I’ve stumbled against. I haven’t got a 
story to fit it. I’ll tell you what, Mr. Chalmers, I’m going to tell you 
the truth for this, if you’ll listen to it. It’ll be harder for you to believe 
than the made-up ones.” # 

An hour later the Arabian guest lay back with a sigh of satisfaction 
while Phillips brought the coffee and cigars and cleared the table. 

“ Did you ever hear of Sherrard Plumer ? ” he asked, with a strange 
smile. 

“ I remember the name,” said Chalmers. “ He was a painter, I 
think, of a good deal of prominence a few years ago.” 

“ Five years,” said the guest. “ Then I went down like a chunk 
of lead. I’m Sherrard Plumer ! I sold the last portrait I painted for 
$2,000. After that I couldn’t have found a sitter for a gratis picture.” 

“ What was the trouble ? ” Chalmers could not resist asking. 

“ Funny thing,” answered Plumer, grimly. “ Never quite under¬ 
stood it myself. For a while I swam like a cork. I broke into the 
swell crowd and got commissions right and left. The newspapers called 
me a fashionable painter. Then the funny things began to happen. 
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Whenever I finished a picture people would come to see it, and whisper 
and look queerly at one another. 

“ I soon found out what the trouble was. I had a knack of bringing 
out in the face of a portrait the hidden character of the original. I 
don’t know how I did it—I painted what I saw—but I know it did me. 
Some of my sitters were fearfully enraged and refused their pictures. 
I painted the portrait of a very beautiful and popular society dame. 
When it was finished her husband looked at it with a peculiar expression 
on his face, and the next week he sued for divorce. 

“ I remember one case of a prominent banker who sat to me. While 
I had his portrait on exhibition in my studio an acquaintance of his 
came in to look at it. ‘ Bless me,’ says he, ‘ does he really look like 
that ? ’ I told him it was considered a faithful likeness. ‘ I never 
noticed that expression about his eyes before,’ said he ; ‘I think I’ll 
drop down town and change my bank account.’ He did drop down, 
but the bank account was gone and so was Mr. Banker. 

“ It wasn’t long till they put me out of business. People don’t 
want their secret meannesses shown up in a picture. They can smile 
and twist their own faces and deceive you, but the picture can’t. I 
couldn’t get an order for another picture, and I had to give up. I 
worked as a newspaper artist for a while, and then for a lithographer, 
but my work with them got me into the same trouble. If I drew from 
a photograph my drawing showed up characteristics and expressions 
that you couldn’t find in the photo, but I guess they were in the original, 
all right. *The customers raised lively rows, especially the women, and 
I never could hold a job long. So I began to rest my weary head upon 
the breast of Old Booze for comfort. And pretty soon I was in the 
free-bed line and doing oral fiction for hand-outs among the food bazaars. 
Does the truthful statement weary thee, 0 Caliph l I can turn on the 
Wall Street disaster stop if you prefer, but that requires a tear, and 
I’m afraid I can’t hustle one up after that good dinner.” 

“ No, no,” said Chalmers, earnestly, “ you interest me very much. 
Did all of your portraits reveal some unpleasant trait, or were there 
some that did npt suffer from the ordeal of your peculiar brush ? ” 

“ Some ? Yes,” said Plumer. “ Children generally, a good many 
women and a sufficient number of men. All people aren’t bad, you 
know. When they were all right the pictures were all right. As I said, 
I don’t explain it, but I’m telling you facts.” 

On Chalmers’s writing-table lay the photograph that he had re¬ 
ceived that day in the foreign mail. Ten minutes later he had Plumer 
at work making a sketch from it in pastels. At the end of an hour the 
artist rose and stretched wearily. 

“ It’s done,” he yawned. “ You’ll excuse me for being so long. 
I got interested in the job. Lordy ! but I’m tired. No bed last night, 
you know. Guess it’ll have to be good night now, 0 Commander of the 
Faithful! ” 

Chalmers went as far as the door with him and slipped some bills 
into his hand. 
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“ Oh ! I’ll take ’em,” said Plumer. “ All that’s included in the 
fall. Thanks ! And for the very good dinner. I shall sleep on feathers 
to-night and dream of Bagdad. I hope it won’t turn out to be a dream 
in the morning. Farewell, most excellent Caliph ! ” 

Again Chalmers paced restlessly upon his rug. But his beat lay 
as far from the table whereon lay the pastel sketch as the room would 
permit. Twice, thrice, he tried to approach it, but failed. He could 
see the dun and gold and brown of the colours, but there was a wall 
about it built by his fears that kept him at a distance. He sat down 
and tried to calm himself. He sprang up and rang for Phillips. 

“ There is a young artist in this building,”' he said, “ •—a Mr. Reine- 
man—do you know which is his apartment ? ” 

“ Top floor, front, sir,” said Phillips. 

“ Go up and ask him to favour me with his presence here for a 

few minutes.” 

Reineman came at once. Chalmers introduced himself. 

“ Mr. Reineman,” said he, “ there is a little pastel sketch on yonder 
table. I would be glad if you will give me your opinion of it as to its 

artistic merits and as a picture.” 

The young artist advanced to the table and took up the sketch. 
Chalmers half-turned away, leaning upon the back of a chair. 

“ Hqw —do—you—find it ? ” he asked, slowly. 

“ As a drawing,” said the artist, “ I can’t praise it enough. It’s 
the work-of a master—bold and fine and true. It puzzles me a little ; 
I haven’t seen any pastel work near as good in years.” 

“ The face, man—the subject—the original—what would you say 
of that ? ” 

“ The face,” said Reineman, “ is the face of one of God’s own angels. 

May I ask who-” 

“ My wife ! ” shouted Chalmers, wheeling and pouncing upon the 
astonished artist, gripping his hand and pounding his back. “ She is 
travelling in Europe. Take that sketch, boy, and paint the picture of 

your life from it, and leave the price to me.” 


DOUGHERTY’S EYE-OPENER 

By 0. Henry 

IG Jim Dougherty was a sport. He belonged to 
that race of men. In Manhattan, it is a distinct 
race. They are the Caribs of the North—strong, 
artful, self-sufficient, clannish, honourable within 
the laws of their race, holding in lenient contempt 
neighbouring tribes who bow to the measure of 
Society’s tape line. I refer, of course, to the titled 
nobility of sportdom. There is a class which bears 
as a qualifying adjective the substantive belonging to a wind instru¬ 
ment made of a cheap and base metal. But the tin mines of Cornwall 
never produced the material for manufacturing descriptive nomenclature 
for “ Big Jim ” Dougherty. 

The habitat of the sport is the lobby or the outside corner of certain 
hotels and combination restaurants and cafes. They are mostly men of 
different sizes, running from small to large; but they are unanimous in 
the possession of a recently shaven, blue-black cheek and chin and 
dark overcoats (in season) with black velvfet collars. 

Of the domestic life of the sport little is known. It has been said 
that Cupid and Hymen sometimes take a hand in the game and copper 
the queen of hearts to lose. Daring theorists have averred—not content 
with simply saying—that a sport often contracts a spouse, and even 
incurs descendants. Sometimes he sits in at the game of politics; 
and then at chowder picnics there is a revelation of a Mrs. Sport and 
little Sports in glazed hats with tin pails. 

' But mostly, the sport is Oriental. He believes his women-folk 
should not be too patent. Somewhere behind grilles or flower-orna¬ 
mented fire escapes they await him. There, no doubt, they tread on 
rugs from Teheran and are diverted by the bulbul and play upon the 
dulcimer and feed upon sweetmeats. But away from his home the 
sport, is an integer. He does not, as men of other races in Manhattan 
do, become the convoy in his unoccupied hours of fluttering laces and 
high heels that tick off delectably the happy’seconds of the evening 
parade. He herds with his own race at corners, and delivers a com¬ 
mentary in his Carib lingo upon the passing show. 

“ Big Jim ” Dougherty had a wife, but he did not wear a button 
portrait of her upon his lapel. He had a home in one of those brown- 
stone, iron-railed streets on the west side that look like a recently ex¬ 
cavated bowling alley of Pompeii. 

To this home of his Mr. Dougherty repaired each night when the 
hour was so late as to promise no further diversion in the arch domains 
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of sport. By that time the occupant of the monogamistic harem would 
be in dreamland, the bulbul silenced, and the hour propitious for slumber. 

“ Big Jim ” always arose at twelve, meridian, for breakfast, and 
soon afterward he would return to the rendezvous of his “ crowd.” 

He was always vaguely conscious that there was a Mrs. Dougherty. 
He would have received without denial the charge that the quiet, neat, 
comfortable "little woman across the table at home was his wife. In 
fact, he remembered pretty well that they had been married for nearly 
four, years. She would often tell him about the cute tricks of Spot, 
the canary, and the light-haired lady that lived in the window of the 
flat across the street. 

“ Big Jim ” Dougherty even listened to this conversation of hers 
sometimes. He knew that she would have a nice dinner ready for him 
every evening at seven when he came for it. She sometimes went to 
matinees, and she had a talking machine with six dozen records. Once 
when her Uncle Amos blew in on a wind from up-state, she went with 
him to the Eden Musee. Surely these things were diversions enough 
for any woman. 

One afternoon, Mr. Dougherty finished his breakfast, put on his hat, 
and got away fairly for the door. When his hand was on the knob he 
heard his wife’s voice. 

“ Jim,” she said, firmly, “ I wish you would take me out to dinner 
this evening. It has been three years since you have been outside the 
door with me.” 

“ Big Jim ” was astounded. She had never asked anything like 
this before. It had the flavour of a totally new proposition. But 
He was a game sport. 

“All right,” he said. “You be ready when I come at seven. 
None of this * wait two minutes till I primp an hour or two ’ kind of 
business, now, Dele.” 

“ I’ll be ready,” said his wife, calmly. 

At seven she descended the stone steps in the Pompeian bowling 
alley at the side of “ Big Jim ” Dougherty. She wore a dinner gown 
made of a stuff that the spiders must have woven, and of a colour that 
a twilight sky must have contributed. A light coat with many admir¬ 
ably unnecessary capes and adorably inutile ribbons floated downward 
from her shoulders. Fine feathers do make fine birds ; and the only 
reproach in the saying is for the man who refuses to give up his earnings 
to the ostrich-tip industry. 

“ Big Jim ” Dougherty was troubled. There was a being at his 
side whom he did not know. He thought of the sober-hued plumage 
that this bird of paradise was accustomed to wear in her cage, and this 
winged revelation puzzled him. In some way she reminded him of 
the Delia Cullen that he had married four years before. Shyly and 
rather awkwardly he stalked at her right hand. 

“ After dinner I’ll take you back home, Dele,” said Mr. Dougherty, 
“ and then I’ll drop back up to Seltzer’s with the boys. You can have 
swell chuck to-night if you want it. I made a winning on Anaconda 
yesterday; so you Can go as far as you like.” 
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Mr. Dougherty had intended to make the outing with his unwonted 
wife an inconspicuous one. Uxoriousness was a weakness that the 
precepts of the Caribs did not countenance. If any of his friends of 
the track, the billiard cloth or the square circle had wives, they had 
never complained of the fact in public. There were a number of table 
d’hote places on the cross streets near the broad and shining way; and 
to one of these he had purposed to escort her, so that the bushel might 
not be removed from the light of his domesticity. 

But while on the way Mr. Dougherty altered those intentions. 
He had been casting stealthy glances at his attractive companion, and 
he was seized with the conviction that she was no selling plater. He 
resolved to parade with his wife past Seltzer’s cafe, where at this time 
a number of his tribe would be gathered to view the daily evening pro¬ 
cession. Yes ; and he would take her to dine at Hoogley’s, the swellest 
slow-lunch warehouse on the line, he said to himself. 

The congregation of smooth-faced tribal gentlemen were on watch 
at Seltzer’s. As Mr. Dougherty and his reorganized Delia passed they 
stared, momentarily petrified, and then removed their hats—a per¬ 
formance as unusual to them as was the astonishing innovation pre¬ 
sented to their gaze by “ Big Jim.” On the latter gentleman’s im¬ 
passive face there appeared a slight flicker of triumph—a faint flicker, 
no more to be observed than the expression called there by the draft 
of little casino to a four-card spade flush. 

Hoogley’s was animated. Electric lights shone—as, indeed, they 
were expected to do. And the napery, the glassware, and the flowers 
also meritoriously performed the spectacular duties required of them. • 
The guests were numerous, well-dressed and gay. 

A waiter—not necessarily obsequious—conducted “ Big Jim ” 
Dougherty and his wife to a table. 

“ Play that menu straight across for what you like, Dele,” said 
“ Big Jim.” “ It’s you for a trough of the gilded oats to-night. It 
strikes me that maybe we’ve been sticking too fast to home fodder.” 

“ Big Jim’s ” wife gave her order. He looked at her with respect. 
She had mentioned truffles ; and he had not known that she knew 
what truffles were. From the wine list she designated an appropriate 
and desirable brand. He looked at her with some admiration. 

She was beaming with the innocent excitement that woman derives 
from the exercise of her gregariousness. She was talking to him about 
a hundred things with animation and delight. And as the meal pro¬ 
gressed her cheeks, colourless from a life indoors, took on a delicate 
flush. “ Big Jim ” looked around the room and saw that none of the 
women there had her charm. And then he thought of the three years 
she had suffered immurement, uncomplaining, and a flush of shame 
warmed him, for he carried fair play as an item in his creed. 

But when the Honourable Patrick Corrigan, leader in Dougherty’s 
district and a friend of his, saw them and came over to the table, matters 
got to the three-quarter stretch. The Honourable Patrick was a gallant 
man, both in deeds and words. As for the Blarney stone, his previous 
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actions toward it must have been pronounced. Heavy damages for 
breach of promise could surely have been obtained had the Blarney 
stone seen fit to sue the Honourable Patrick. 

“ Jimmy, old man ! ” he called ; he clapped Dougherty on the 
back ; he shone like a midday sun upon Delia. 

“ Honourable Mr. Corrigan—Mrs. Dougherty,” said “ Big Jim.” 

The Honourable Patrick became a.fountain of entertainment and 
admiration. The waiter had to fetch a third chair for him; he made 
another at the table, and the wineglasses were refilled. 

“ You selfish old rascal! ” he exclaimed, shaking an arch finger at 
“ Big Jitn,” “ to have kept Mrs. Dougherty a secret from us.” 

And then “ Big Jim ” Dougherty, who was no talker, sat dumb, 
and saw the wife who had dined every evening for three years at home, 
blossom like a fairy flower. Quick, witty, charming, full of light and 
ready talk, she. received the experienced attack of the Honourable 
Patrick on the 'field of repartee and surprised, vanquished, delighted 
him. She unfolded her long-closed petals and around her the room 
became a garden. They tried to include “ Big Jim ” in the conversa¬ 
tion, but he was without a vocabulary. 

^knd then a stray bunch of politicians and good fellows who lived 
for sport came into the room. They saw “ Big Jim ” and the leader 
and over they came and were made acquainted with Mrs. Dougherty. 
And in a few minutes she was holding a salon. Half a dozen men 
surrounded her, courtiers all, and six found her capable of charming. 
“ Big Jim ” sat, grim, and kept saying to himself : “ Three years, 

three years ! ” 

The dinner came to an end. The Honourable Patrick reached for 
Mrs. Dougherty’s cloak; but that was a matter of action instead of 
words, and Dougherty’s big hand got it first by two seconds. 

While the farewells were being said at the door, the Honourable 
Patrick smote Dougherty mightily between the shoulders. 

“ Jimmy, me boy,” he declared, in a giant whisper, “ the madam 
is a jewel of the first water. Ye’re a lucky dog.” 

“ Big Jim ” walked homeward with his wife. She seemed quite 
as pleased with the lights and show windows in the streets as with the 
admiration of the men in Hoogley’s. As they passed Seltzer’s they 
heard the sound of many voices in the cafe. The boys would be starting 
the drinks around now, and discussing past performances. 

At the door of their home Delia paused. The pleasure of the 
outing radiated softly from her countenance. She could not hope for 
Jim of evenings, but the glory of this one would lighten her lonely hours 
for a long time. 

“ Thank you for taking me out, Jim,” she said, gratefully. “ You’ll 
be going back up to -Seltzer’s now, of course.” 

“ To-with Seltzer’s,” said “ Big Jim,” emphatically. “ And 

d-Pat Corrigan! Does he think I haven’t got any eyes ? ” 

And the door closed behind bothvof them. 




ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

By 0 . Henry 

E thousand dollars,” repeated Lawyer Tolman, 
solemnly and severely,'“ and here is the money.” 

Young Gillian gave a decidedly amused laugh 
as he fingered the thin package of new fifty-dollar 
notes. 

“ It’s such a confoundedly awkward amount,” 
he explained genially to the lawyer. “If it had 
been ten thousand a fellow might wind up with 
a lot of fireworks and do himself credit. Even fifty dollars would have 
been less trouble.” 

“You heard the reading of your uncle’s will,” continued Lawyer 
Tolman, professedly dry in his tones. “ I do not know if you paid 
much attention to its details, I must remind you of one. You are 
required to tender to us an account of the manner of expenditure of 
this $1,000 as soon as you have disposed of it. This will stipulates that. 
I trust that you will so far comply with the late Mr. Gillian’s wishes.” 

“ You may depend upon it,” said the young man politely, “ in 
spite of the extra expense it will entail. I may have to engage a secretary. 
I was never good at accounts.” 

Gillian went to his club. There he hunted out one whom he called 
Old Bryson. 

Old Bryson was calm and forty and sequestered. He was in a 
corner reading a book, and when he saw Gillian approaching he sighed, 
laid down his book and took off his glasses. 

“ Old Bryson, wake up,” said Gillian. “ I’ve a funny story to tell 
you.” 

“ I wish you would tell it to some one in the billiard room,” said 
old Bryson. “ You know how I hate your stories.” 

“ This is a better one than usual,” said Gillian, rolling a cigarette; 
“ and I’m going to tell it to you. It’s too sad and funny to go with 
the rattling of billiard balls. I’ve just come from my late uncle’s firm 
of legal corsairs. He leaves me an even thousand dollars. Now, what 
can a man possibly do with a thousand dollars ? ” 

“ I thought,” said Old Bryson, showing as much interest as a bee 
shows in a vinegar cruet, “ that the late Septimus Gillian was worth 
something like half a million.” 

“ He was,” assented Gillian, joyously, “ and that’s where the 
joke comes in. He’s left his whole cargo of doubloons to a microbe. 
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That is, part of it goes to the man who invents a new bacillus and the 
rest to establish a hospital for doing away with it again. There are one 
or two trifling bequests on the side. The butler and the housekeeper 
get a seal ring and $10 each. His nephew gets $r,ooo.” 

“You’ve always had plenty of money to spend,” observed Old Bryson. 

“ Tons,” said Gillian. “ Uncle was the fairy godmother as far 
as allowance was concerned.” 

“ Any other heirs ? ” asked Old Bryson. 

“ None.” Gillian frowned at his cigarette and kicked the up¬ 
holstered leather of a divan uneasily. “ There is a Miss Hayden, a 
ward of my uncle, who lived in his house. She’s a quiet thing—musical 
—the daughter of somebody who was unlucky enough to be his friend. 
I forgot to say that she was in on the seal ring and $10 joke, too. I 
wish I had been. Then I could have had two bottles of brut, tipped 
the waiter with the ring and had the whole business off my hands. 
Don’t be superior and insulting, Old Bryson—tell me what a fellow 
can do with a thousand dollars.” 

Old Bryson rubbed his glasses and smiled. And when Old Bryson 
smiled, Gillian knew that he intended to be more offensive than ever. 

“ A thousand dollars,” he said, “ means much or little. One man 
may buy a happy home with it and laugh at Rockefeller. Another could 
send his wife South with it and save her life. A thousand dollars would 
buy pure milk for one hundred babies during June, July, and August 
and save fifty of their lives. You could count upon a half-hour’s diver¬ 
sion with it at faro in one of the fortified art galleries. It would furnish 
an education to an ambitious boy. I am told that a genuine Corot 
was secured for that amount in an auction room yesterday. You 
could move to a New Hampshire town and live respectably two years 
on it. You could rent Madison Square Garden for one evening with 
it, and lecture your audience, if you should have one, on the precarious¬ 
ness of the profession of heir presumptive.” 

“ People might like you, Old Bryson,” said Gillian, always unruffled, 
“ if you wouldn’t moralise. I asked you to tell me what I could do 
with a thousand dollars.” 

“ You ? ” said Bryson, with a gentle laugh. “ Why, Bobby 
Gillian, there’s only one logical thing you could do. You can go buy 
Miss Lotta Lauriere a diamond pendant with the money, and then take 
yourself off to Idaho and inflict your presence upon a ranch. I advise 
a sheep ranch, as I have a particular dislike for sheep.” 

“ Thanks,” said Gillian, rising, “ I thought I could depend upon 
you, Old Bryson. You’ve hit on the very scheme. I wanted to chuck 
the money in a lump, for I’ve to turn in an account for it, and I hate 
itemizing.” 

Gillian phoned for a cab and said to the driver : 

“ The stage entrance of the Columbine Theatre.” 

Miss Lotta Lauriere was assisting nature with a powder puff, 
almost ready for her call at a crowded matinee, when her dresser men¬ 
tioned the name of Mr. Gillian. 
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“ Let it in,” said Miss Lauriere. “ Now, what is it, Bobby ? I’m 
going on in two minutes.” 

“ Rabbit-foot your right ear a little,” suggested Gillian, critically. 
“ That’s better. It won’t take two minutes for me. What do you say 
to a little thing in the pendant line ? I can stand three ciphers with a 
figure one in front of ’em.” 

“ Oh, just as you say,” carolled Miss Lauriere. “ My right glove, 
Adams. Say, Bobby, did you see that necklace Della Stacy had on 
the other night ? Twenty-two hundred dollars it cost at Tiffany’s. 
But, of course—pull my sash a little to the left, Adams.” 

“ Miss Lauriere for the opening chorus ! ” cried the call boy without. 

Gillian strolled out to where his cab was waiting. 

“ What would you do with a thousand dollars if you had it ? ” he 
asked the driver. 

“ Open a s’loon,” said the Gabby, promptly and huskily. “ I know 
a place I could take money in with both hands. It’s a four-story brick 
on a corner. I’ve got it figured out. Second story—Chinks and chop 
suey ; third floor—manicures and foreign missions; fourth floor—pool- 
room. If you was thinking of putting up the cap- 1 ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Gillian, “ I merely asked from curiosity. I take 
you by the hour. Drive till I tell you to stop.” 

Eight blocks down Broadway Gillian poked tip the trap with his 
cane and got out. A blind man sat upon a stool on the sidewalk selling 
pencils. Gillian went out and stood before him. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ but would you mind telling me what you 
would do if you had a thousand dollars ? ” 

“ You got out of that cab that just drove up, didn’t you ? ” asked 
the blind man. 

“ I did,” said Gillian. 

“ I guess you are all right,” said the pencil dealer, “ to ride in a 
cab by daylight. Take a look at that, if you like.” 

He drew a small book from his coat pocket and held it out. Gillian 
opened it and saw that it was a bank deposit book. It showed a 
balance of $1,785 to the blind man’s credit. 

Gillian returned the book and got into the cab. 

“ I forgot something,” he said. You may drive to the law offices 
of Tolman & Sharp, at - Broadway.” 

Lawyer Tolman looked at him hostilely and inquiringly through 
his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Gillian cheerfully, “ but may I ask 
you a question ? It is not an impertinent one, I hope. Was Miss 
Hayden left anything by my uncle’s will besides the ring and the $10 f ” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Tolman. 

“ I thank you very much, sir,” said Gillian, and out he went to his 
cab. He gave the driver the address of his late uncle’s home. 

Miss Hayden was writing letters in the library. She was small 
and slender and clothed in black. But you would have noticed her eyes. 
Gillian drifted in with his air of regarding the world as inconsequent. 
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I ve^just c °m e from old Tolman’s,” he explained. “They’ve 
lounda —Gillian searched his memory fora legal term—“ they found 
an amendment or a postscript or something to the will. It seemed that 
the old boy loosened up a little on second thoughts and willed you a 
thousand dollars. I was driving up this way and Tolman asked me to 
mone y- Here it is. You’d better count it to see if it’s 
right. Gillian laid the money beside her hand on the desk 

Miss Hayden turned white. « Oh ! ” she said, and again “ Oh < ” 

Gillian half turned and looked out of the window. 

“ I suppose, of course,” he said, in a low voice, “ that you know T 
love you.” } w 1 

“ I am sorr y»” said Miss Hayden, taking up her money. 

“ There is ho use ? ” asked Gillian, almost lightheartedly. 

“I am sorry,” she said again. 

“ May I write a note ? ” asked Gillian, with a smile. He seated 
himself at the big library table. She supplied him with paper and oen ' 
and then went back to her secretaire. y ’ 

Gillian made out his account of his expenditure of the thousand 
dollars in these words : 

« Paid by the black sheep, Robert Gillian, $1,000 on account of 
the eternal happiness owed by heaven to the best and dearest woman 
on earth. 

Gillian slipped his writing into an envelope, bowed, and went his 

His cab stopped again at the offices of Tolman & Sharp 

“ I have expended the thousand dollars,” he said, cheerily,*to Tolman 
of the gold glasses, “ and I have come to render an account of it as 
agreed. There is quite a feeling of summer in the air—do you not 
think so, Mr. Tolman ? ” He tossed a white envelope on the lawyer’s 
tabk. You will find there a memorandum, sir, of the modus operandi 
of the vanishing of the dollars.” F 

Without touching the envelope, Mr. Tolman went to a door and 
called his partner, Sharp. Together they explored the caverns of an 
immense safe. Forth they dragged as trophy of their search a big 
envelope sealed with wax This they forcibly invaded, and wagged 
their venerable heads together over its contents. Then Tolman became 
spokesman. 

“Mr. Gillian,” he paid, formally, « there was a codicil to your uncle’s 
will. It was entrusted to us privately, with instructions that it be not 
opened until you had furnished us with a full account of your handling 
of the $1,000 bequest in the will. As you have fulfilled the conditions 
my partner and I have read the codicil. I do not wish to encumber 
your understanding with its legal phraseology, but I will acquaint you 
with the spirit of its contents. ■ } 

“ In the event that your disposition of the $1,000 demonstrates 
that you possess any of the qualifications that deserve reward much 
benefit will accrue to you. Mr. Sharp and I are named as the ’judges 
and I assure you that we will do our duty strictly according to justice 
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—with liberality. We are not at all unfavorably disposed toward you, 
Mr. Gillian. But let us return to the letter of the codicil. If your 
disposal of the money in question has been prudent, wise, or unselfish, 
it is in our power to hand you over bonds to the value of $50,000, which 
have been placed in our hands for that purpose. But if—as our client, 
the late Mr. Gillian, explicitly provides—you have used this money as 
you have used money in the past—I quote the late Mr. Gillian—in 
reprehensible dissipation among disreputable associates—the $50,000 
is to be paid to Miriam Hayden, ward of the late Mr. Gillian, without 
delay. Now, Mr. Gillian, Mr. Sharp and I will examine your account 
in regard to the $1,000. You submit it in writing, I believe. I hope 
you will repose confidence in our decision.” 

Mr. Tolman reached for the envelope. Gillian was a little quicker 
in taking it up. He tore the account and its cover leisurely into strips 
and dropped them into his pocket. 

. “ It’s all right,” he said, smilingly. “ There isn’t a bit of need to 

bother you with this. I don’t suppose you’d understand these itemised 
bets, anyway. I lost the thousand dollars on the races. Good-day 
to you, gentlemen.” 

Tolman & Sharp shook their heads mournfully at each other when 
Gillian left, for they heard him whistling gaily in the hallway as he 
waited for the elevator. 




BRICKDUST ROW 

By O. Henry 

LINKER was displeased. A man of less culture 
1 ^ and poise and wealth would have sworn. But 
Blinker always remembered that he was a gentle¬ 
man—a thing that no gentleman should do. So he 
merely looked bored and sardonic while he rode in 
a hansom to the centre of disturbance, which was 
the Broadway office of Lawyer Oldport, who was 
agent for the Blinker estate. 

L J “I don’t see,” said Blinker, “ why I should be always signing 
confounded papers. I am packed, and was to have left for the North 
Woods this morning. Now I 'must wait until to-morrow morning. I 
hate night trains. My best razors are, of course, at the bottom of some 
unidentifiable trunk. It is a plot to drive me to bay rum and a raono- 
loguing, thumb-handed barber. Give me a pen that doesn’t scratch. 
I hate pens that scratch.” 

“ Sit down,” said double-chinned, grey Lawyer Oldport. “ The 
worst has not been told you. Oh, the hardships of the rich ! The 
papers are not yet ready to sign. They will be laid before you 
to-morrow at eleven. You will miss another day. Twice shall the 
barber tweak the helpless nose of a Blirfker. Be thankful that your 
sorrows do not embrace a hair-cut.” 

“ If,” said Blinker, rising, “ the act did not involve more signing 
of papers I would take my business out of your hands at once. Give 
me a cigar, please.” 

“ If,” said Lawyer Oldport, “ I had cared to see an old friend’s son 
gulped down at one mouthful by sharks I would have ordered you to 
take it away long ago. Now, let’s quit fooling, Alexander. Besides 
the grinding task of signing your name some thirty times to-morrow, 1 
must impose upon you the consideration of a matter of business—of 
business, and I may say humanity or right. I spoke to you about .this 
five years ago, but you would not listen—you were in a hurry for a 
coaching trip, I think. The subject has come up again. The 
property-” 

“ Oh, property ! ” interrupted Blinker. “ Dear Mr. Oldport, I think 
you mentioned to-morrow. Let’s have it all at one dose to-morrow— 
signatures and property and snappy rubber bands and that smelly 
sealing-wax and all. Have luncheon with me ? Well, I’ll try to re¬ 
member to drop in at eleven to-morrow. Morning.” 

The Blinker wealth was in lands, tenements and hereditaments, as 
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the legal phrase goes. Lawyer Oldport had once taken Alexander in 
his little pulmonary gasoline runabout to see the many buildings and 
rows of buildings that he owned in the city. For Alexander was sole 
heir. They had amused Blinker very much. The houses looked so 
incapable of producing the big sums of money that Lawyer Oldport 
kept piling up in hanks for him to spend. 

In the evening Blinker went to one of his clubs, intending to dine. 
Nobody was there except some old fogies playing whist, who spoke to 
him with grave politeness and glared at him with savage contempt. 
Everybody was out of town. But here he was kept in like a schoolboy 
to write his name over and over on pieces of*paper. His wounds were 
deep. 

Blinker turned his back on the fogies, and said to the club steward 
who had come forward with some nonsense about cold fresh salmon 
roe : 

“ Symons, Pm going to Coney Island.” He said it as one might 
say : “ All’s off ; I’m going to jump into the river.” 

The joke pleased Symons. He laughed within a sixteenth of a 
note of the audibility permitted by the laws governing employes. 

“ Certainly, sir,” he tittered. “ Of course, sir; I think I can sec 
you at Coney, Mr. Blinker ! ” 

Blinker got a paper and looked up the movements of Sunday steam¬ 
boats. Then he found a cab at the first corner and drove to a North 
River pier. He stood in line, as democratic as you or I, and bought a 
ticket, and was trampled upon and shoved forward until, at last, he 
found himself on the upper deck of the boat staring brazenly at a girl 
who sat alone upon a camp stool. But Blinker did not intend to be 
brazen ; the girl was so wonderfully good-looking that he forgot for one 
minute that he was the prince incog, and behaved just as he did in 
society. 

She was looking at him, too, and not severely. A puff of wind 
threatened Blinker’s straw hat. He caught it warily and settled it again. 
The movement gave the effect of a bow. The girl nodded and smiled, 
and in another instant he was seated at her side. She was dressed all 
in white; she was paler than Blinker imagined milkmaids and girls of 
humble stations to be, but she was as tidy as a cherry blossom, and her 
steady, supremely frank grey eyes looked out from the intrepid depths 
of an unshadowed and untroubled soul. 

“ How dare you raise your hat to me ? ” she asked, with a smile- 
redeemed severity. 

“ I didn’t,” Blinker said, but he quickly covered the mistake by 
extending it to “ I didn’t know how to keep from it after I saw you.” 

“ I do not allow gentlemen to sit by me to whom I have not been 
introduced,” she said, with a sudden haughtiness that deceived him. He 
rose reluctantly, but her clear, teasing laugh brought him down to his 
chair again. 

I guess you weren’t going far,” she declared, with beauty’s mag¬ 
nificent self-confidence. 
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, “ Are you going to Coney Island ? ” asked Blinker. 

“ Me ? ” She turned upon him wide-open eyes full of bantering 
surprise. “ Why, what a question ! Can’t you see that I’m riding a 
bicycle in the park ? ” Her drollery took the form of impertinence. 

“ And I am laying brick on a tall factory chimney,” said Blinker. 
“ Mayn’t we see Coney together ? Pm all alone and I’ve never been 
there before.” 

“ It depends,” said the girl, “ on how nicely you behave. I’ll 
consider your application until we get there.” 

Blinker took pains to provide against the rejection of his application. 
He strove to please. To adopt the metaphor of his nonsensical phrase, 
he laid brick upon brick on the tall chimney of his devoirs until, at length, 
the structure was stable and complete. The manners of the best society 
come around finally to simplicity ; and as the girl’s way was that natur¬ 
ally, they were on a mutual plane of communication from the beginning. 

He learned that she was twenty, and her name was Florence ; that 
she trimmed hats in a millinery shop ; that she lived in a furnished room 
with her best chum Ella, who was cashier in a shoe shop ; and that a 
glass of milk from the bottle on the window-sill and an egg that boils 
itself while you twist up your hair makes a breakfast good enough for 
any one. Florence laughed when she heard “ Blinker.” 

“ Well,” she said, “ it certainly shows that you have imagination. 
It gives the * Smiths ’ a chance for a little rest, anyhow.” 

They landed at Coney, and were dashed on the crest of a great 
human wave of mad pleasure-seekers into the walks and avenues of 
Fairyland gone into vaudeville. 

With a curious eye, a critical mind, and a fairly withheld judgment, 
Blinker considered the temples, pagodas and kiosks of popularised de¬ 
lights. Hoi polloi trampled, hustled and crowded him. Basket parties 
bumped him ; sticky children tumbled, howling, under his feet, candying 
his clothes. Insolent youths strolling among the booths with hard-won 
canes under one arm and easily won girls on the other, blew defiant 
smoke from cheap cigars into his face. The publicity gentlemen with 
megaphones, each before his own stupendous attraction, roared like 
Niagara in his ears. Music of all kinds that could be tortured from brass, 
reed, hide, or string, fought in the air to gain space for its vibrations 
against its competitors. But what held Blinker in awful fascination 
was the mob, the multitude, the proletariat shrieking, struggling, hurrying, 
panting, hurling itself in incontinent frenzy, with unabashed abandon, 
into the ridiculous sham palaces of trumpery and tinsel pleasures. The 
vulgarity of it, its brutal overriding of all the tenets of repression and 
taste that were held by his caste, repelled him strongly. 

In the midst of his disgust he turned and looked down at Florence 
by his side! She was ready with her quick smile and upturned, happy 
eyes, as bright and clear as the water in trout pools. The eyes were 
saying that they had the right to be shining and happy, for was their 
owner not with her (for the present) Man, her Gentleman Friend and 
holder of the keys to the enchanted city of fun i 
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Blinker did not read her look accurately, but by some miracle he 
suddenly saw Coney aright. 

He no longer saw a mass of vulgarians seeking gross joys. He 
now looked clearly upon a hundred thousand true idealists. Their 
offences were wiped out. Counterfeit and false though the garish joys 
of these spangled temples were, he perceived that deep under the gilt 
surface they offered saving and apposite balm and satisfaction to the 
restless human heart. Here, at least, was the husk of Romance, the 
empty but shining casque of Chivalry, the breath-catching though safe¬ 
guarded dip and flight of Adventure, the magic carpet that transports 
you to the realms of fairyland, though its journey be through but a few 
poor yards of space. He no longer saw a rabble, but his brothers seeking 
the ideal. There was no magic of poesy here, or of art; but the glamour 
of their imagination turned yellow calico into cloth of gold, and the 
megaphones into the silver trumpets of joy’s heralds. 

Almost humbled, Blinker rolled up the shirt sleeves of his mind and 
joined the idealists. 

“ You are the lady doctor,” he said to Florence. “ How shall we 
go about doing this jolly conglomeration of fairy tales incorporated ? ” 

“ We will begin there,” said the Princess, pointing to a fun pagoda 
on the edge of the sea, “ and we will take them all in, one by one.” 
******* 

They caught the eight o’clock returning boat and sat, filled with 
pleasant fatigue, against the rail in the bow, listening to the Italians’ 
fiddle and harp. Blinker had thrown off all care. The North Woods 
seemed to him an uninhabitable wilderness. What a fuss he had made 
over signing his name—pooh ! he could sign it a hundred times. And 
her name was as pretty as she was —“ Florence,” he said it to himself 
a great many times. 

As the boat was nearing its pier in the North River a two-funnelled, 
drab, foreign-looking sea-going steamer was dropping down toward the 
bay. The boat turned its nose in toward its slip. The steamer veered 
as if to seek midstream, and then yawed, seemed to increase its speed 
and struck the Coney boat on the side near the stern, cutting into it 
with a terrifying shock and crash. 

While the six hundred passengers on the boat were mostly tumbling 
about the decks in a shrieking panic, the captain was shouting at the 
steamer that it should not back off and leave the rent'exposed for the 
water to enter .Jr But the steamer tore its way out like a savage'sawfish 
and cleaved its heartless way, full speed ahead. 

The boat began to sink at irs stern, but moved slowly toward the 
slip. The passengers were a frantic mob, unpleasant to behold. 

Blinker held Florence tightly until the boat had righted itself. She 
made no sound or sign of fear. He stood on a camp stool, ripped off 
the slats above his head and pulled down a number of the life-preservers. 
He began to buckle one around Florence. The rotten canvas split and 
the fraudulent granulated cork came pouring out in a stream. Florence 
caught a handful of it and laughed gleefully. 
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It looks like breakfast food,” she said. “ Take it off. They’re 
no good.” 

She unbuckled it and threw it on the deck. She made Blinker sit 
down, and sat by his side and put her hand in his. “ What’ll you bet 
we don’t reach the pier all right ? ” she said, and began to hum a song. 

And now the captain moved among the passengers and compelled 
order. The boat would undoubtedly make her slip, he said, and ordered 
the women and children to the bow, where they could land first. The 
boat, very low in the water at the stern, tried gallantly to make his 
promise good. 

t -j “ Florence,” said Blinker, as she held him close by an arm and 
hand, “ I love you.” 

“ That’s what they all say,” she replied, lightly. 

“ I am not one of * they all,’ ” he persisted. “ I never knew any 
one I could love before. I could pass my life with you and be happy 
every day. I am rich. I can make things all right for you.” 

“ That’s what they all say,” said the girl again, weaving the words 
into her little reckless song. 

“ Don’t say that again,” said Blinker, in a tone that made her look 
at him in frank surprise. 

“ Why shouldn’t I say it ? ” she asked calmly. “ They all do.” 

“ Who are ‘ they ’ ? ” he asked, jealous for the first time in his 
existence. 

“ Why, the fellows I know.” 

“ Do you know so many ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I’m not a wallflower,” she answered with modest com¬ 
placency. 

“ Where do you see these—these men ? At your home ? ” 

“ Of course not. I meet them just as I did you. Sometimes on 
the boat, sometimes in the park, sometimes on the street. I’m a pretty 
good judge of a man. I can tell in a minute if a fellow is one who is 
likely to get fresh.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ fresh ’ ? ” 

“ Why, try to kiss you—me, I mean.” 

“ Do any of them try that ? ” asked Blinker, clenching his teeth. 

“ Sure. All men do. You know that.” 

“ Do you allow them ? ” 

“ Some. Not many. They won’t take you out anywhere unless 
you do.” 

She turned her head and looked searchingly at Blinker. Her eyes 
were as innocent as a child’s. There was a puzzled look in them, as though 
she did not understand him. 

. “ What’s wrong about my meeting fellows ? ” she asked, won- 
deringly. 

“ Everything,” he answered, almost savagely. “ Why don’t you 
entertain your company in the house where you live ? Is it necessary 
to pick up Tom, Dick and Harry on the streets ? ” 

She kept her absolutely ingenuous eyes upon his. 
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“ If you could see the place where I live you wouldn’t ask that. 
I live in Brickdust Row. They call it that because there’s red dust 
from the bricks crumbling over everything. I’ve lived there for more 
than four years. There’s no place to receive company. You can’t 
have anybody come to your room. What else is there to do ? A girl 
has got to meet the men, hasn’t she ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, hoarsely. “ A girl has got to meet a—has got to 
meet the men.” 

“ The first time one spoke to me on the street,” she continued, “ I 
ran home and cried all night. But you get used to it. I meet a good 
many nice fellows at church. I go on rainy days and stand in the vesti¬ 
bule until one comes up with an umbrella. I wish there was a parlor, 
so I could ask you to call, Mr. Blinker—are you really sure it isn’t * Smith ’ 
now-J- ” 

The boat landed safely. Blinker had a confused impression of 
walking with the girl through quiet crosstown streets until she stopped 
at a corner and held out her hand. 

“ I live just one more block over,” she said. “ Thank you for a 
very pleasant afternoon.” 

Blinker muttered something and plunged northward till he found a 
cab. A big, grey church loomed slowly at 'his right. Blinker shook his 
fist at it through the window. 

“ I gave you a thousand dollars last week,” he cried under his breath, 
“ and she meets them in your very doors. There is something wrong; 
there is something wrong.” 

At eleven the next day Blinker signed his name thirty times with a 
new pen provided by Lawyer Oldport. 

“ Now let me go to the woods,” he said surlily. 

“ You are not looking well,” said Lawyer Oldport. The trip will 
do you good. But listen, if you will, to that little matter of business of 
which I spoke to you yesterday, and also five years ago. There are 
some buildings, fifteen in number, of which there are now five-year leases 
to be signed. Your father contemplated a change in the lease provisions, 
but never made it. He intended that the parlors of these houses should 
not be sub-let, but that the tenants should be allowed to use them for 
reception-rooms. These houses are in the shopping district, and are 
mainly tenanted by young working girls. As it is they are forced to 
seek companionship outside. This row of red brick-” 

Blinker interrupted him with a loud, discordant laugh. 

“ Brickdust Row for an even hundred,” he cried. “ And I^own it. 
Have I guessed right ? ” 

“The tenants have some such name for it,”-said Lawyer Oldport. 

Blinker arose and jammed his hat down to his eyes. 

“ Do what you please with it,” he said harshly. “ Remodel it, 
burn it, raze it to the ground. But, man, it’s too late, I tell you. It’s 
too late 1 It’s too late ! It’s too late ! ” 
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By 0. Henry 

lUPPOSE you should be walking down Broadway 
after dinner with ten minutes allotted to the con¬ 
summation of your cigar while you are choosing 
between a diverting tragedy and something serious 
in the way of vaudeville. Suddenly a hand is 
laid upon your arm. You turn to look into the 
thrilling eyes of a beautiful woman, wonderful in 
diamonds and Russian sables. She thrusts hurriedly 
into your hand an extremely hot buttered roll, flashes out a tiny 
pair of scissors, snips off the second button of your overcoat, mean¬ 
ingly ejaculates the one word, “ parallelogram! ” and swiftly flies 
down a cross street, looking back fearfully over her shoulder. 

That would be pure adventure. Would you accept it ? Not you. 
You would flush with embarrassment; you would sheepishly drop the 
roll and continue down Broadway, fumbling feebly tor the missing 
button. This you would do unless you are one' of the blessed few in 
whom the pure spirit of adventure is not dead. 

True adventurers have never been plentiful. They who are set 
down in print as such have been mostly business men with newly invented 
methods. They have been out after the things they wanted—golden 
fleeces, holy grails, lady loves, treasure, crowns and fame. The true 
adventurer goes forth aimless and uncalculating to meet and greet 
unknown fate. A fine example was the Prodigal Son—when he started 
back home. 

Half-adventurers—brave and splendid figures—have been numerous. 
From the Crusades to the Palisades they have enriched the arts of 
history and fiction and the trade of historical fiction. But each of them 
had a prize to win, a goal to kick, an axe to grind, a race to run, a new 
thrust in tierce to deliver, a name to carve, a crow to pick—so they 
were not followers of true adventure. 

In the big city the twin spirits Romance and Adventure are always 
abroad seeking worthy wooers. As we roam the streets they slyly-peep 
at us and challenge us in twenty different guises. Without knowing 
whv, we look up suddenly to see in a window a face that seems to belong 
to our gallery of intimate portraits ; in a sleeping thoroughfare we hear 
a cry of agony and fear coming from an empty and shuttered house ; 
instead of at our familiar curb a cab-driver deposits us before a strange 
door, which one, with a smile, opens for us and bids us enter; a slip 
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of paper, written upon, flutters down to our feet from the high lattices 
of Chance; we exchange glances of instantaneous hate, affection and 
fear with hurrying strangers in the passing crowds ; a sudden souse of 
rain—and our umbrella may be sheltering the daughter of the Full Moon 
and first cousin of the Sidereal System ; at every corner handkerchiefs 
drop, fingers beckon, eyes besiege, and the lost, the lonely, the rapturous, 
the mysterious, the perilous, changing clues of adventure are slipped 
into our fingers. But few of us are willing to hold and follow them. We 
are grown stiff with the ramrod of convention down our backs. We 
pass on; and some day we come, at the end of a very dull life, to reflect that 
our romance has been a pallid thing of a marriage or two, a satin rosette 
kept in a safe-deposit drawer, and a lifelong feud with a steam radiator. 
#*##### 

Rudolf Steiner was a true adventurer. Few were the evenings on 
which he did not go forth from his hall bedchamber in search of the 
unexpected and the egregious. The most interesting thing in life seemed 
to him to be what might lie just around the next corner. Sometimes 
his willingness to tempt fate led him into strange paths. Twice he had 
spent the night in a station-house ; again and again he had found 
himself the dupe of ingenious and mercenary tricksters; his watch and 
money had been the price of one flattering allurement. But with 
undiminished ardour he picked up every glove cast before him into the 
merry lists of adventure. 

One evening Rudolf was strolling along a cross-town street in the 
old'er central part of the city. Two streams of people filled the side¬ 
walks—the home-hurrying, and that restless contingent that abandons 
home for the specious welcome of the thousand-candle-power table d'hote 

The young adventurer was of a pleasing presence, and moved 
serenely and watchfully. By daylight he was a salesman in a piano 
store. He wore his tie drawn through a topaz ring instead of fastened 
with a stick pin and once he had written to the editor of a magazine 
that “ Junie’s Love Test,” by Miss Libbey, had been the book that had 
most influenced his life. 

During his walk a violent chattering of teeth in a glass Case on the 
sidewalk seemed at first to draw his attention (with a qualm) to a 
restaurant before which it was set ; but a second glance revealed the 
electric letters of a dentist’s sign high above the next door. A giant 
negro, fantastically dressed in a red embroidered coat, yellow trousers 
and a military cap, discreetly distributed cards to those of the passing 
crowds who consented to take them. 

This mode of dentistic advertising was a common sight to Rudolf. 
Usually he passed the dispenser of the dentist’s cards without reducing 
his store ; but to-night the African slipped one into his hand so deftly 
that he retained it ihere smiling a little at the successful feat. 

When he had travelled a few yards further he glanced at the card 
indifferently. Surprised, he turned it over and looked again with 
interest. One side of the card was blank ; on the other was written in 
ink three words, “The Green Door.” And then Rudolf saw, three steps 
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in front of him, a man throw down the card the negro had given him 
as he passed. Rudolf picked it up. It was printed with the dentist’s 
name and address and the usual schedule of “ plate work ” and “ bridge 
work ” and “ crowns,” and specious promises of “ painless ” operations. 

The adventurous piano salesman halted at the corner and con¬ 
sidered. Then he crossed the street, walked down a block, recrossed 
and joined the upward current of people again. Without seeming to 
notice the negro as he passed the second time, he carelessly took the 
card that was handed to him. Ten steps away he inspected it. In the 
same handwriting that appeared on the first card, “ The Green Door ” 
was inscribed upon it. Three or four cards were tossed to the pavement 
by pedestrians both following and leading him. These fell blank side 
up. Rudolf turned them over. Every one bore the printed legend of 
the dental “ parlours.” 

Rarely did the arch sprite Adventure need to beckon twice to 
Rudolf Steiner, his true follower. But twice it had been done, and the 
quest was on. 

Rudolf walked slowly back to where the giant negro stood by the 
case of rattling teeth. This time as he passed he received no card. In 
spite of his gaudy and ridiculous garb, the Ethiopian displayed a natural 
barbaric dignity as ne stood, offering the cards suavely to some, allowing 
others to pass unmolested. Every half minute he chanted a harsh, 
unintelligent phrase akin to the jabber of car conductors and grand 
opera, And not only did he withhold a card this time, but it seemed to 
Rudolf that he received from the shining and massive black countenance 
a look of cold, almost contemptuous disdain. 

The look stung the adventurer. He read in it a silent accusation 
that he had been found wanting. Whatever the mysterious written 
words on the cards might mean, the black had selected him twice 
from the throng for their recipient; and now seemed to have condemned 
him as deficient in the wit and spirit to engage the enigma. 

Standing aside from the rush, the young man made a rapid estimate 
of the building in which he conceived that his adventure must lie. Five 
stories high it rose. A small restaurant occupied the basement. 

The first floor, now closed, seemed to house millinery or furs. The 
second floor, by the winking electric letters, was the dentist’s. Above 
this a polyglot babel of signs struggled to indicate the abodes of palmists, 
dressmakers, musicians and doctors. Still higher up, draped curtains 
and milk bottles white on the window sills proclaimed the regions of 
domesticity. 

After concluding his survey Rudolf walked briskly up the high 
flight of stone steps into the house. Up two flights of the carpeted 
stairway he continued; and at its top paused. The hallway there 
was dimlv lighted by two pale jets of gas— one far to his right, the other 
nearer, to his left. He looked toward the nearer light and saw, within 
its wan halo a green door. For one moment he hesitated ; then he 
seemed to see the contumelious sneer of the African juggler of cards, 
and then walked straight to the green door and knocked against it 
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Moments like those that passed before his knock was answered 
measure the quick breath of true adventure. What might not be behind 
those green panels ! Gamesters at play; cunning rogues baiting their 
traps with subtle skill; beauty in love with ^ourage, and thus planning 
to be sought by it; danger, death, love, disappointment, ridicule—any 
of these might respond to that temerarious rap. 

A faint rustle was heard inside, and the door slowly opened. A 
girl not yet twenty stood there, white-faced and tottering. She loosed 
the knob and swayed weakly, groping with one hand. Rudolf caught 
her and laid her on a faded couch that stood against the wall. He 
closed the door and took a swift glance around the room by the light of a 
flickering gas jet. Neat but extreme poverty was the story that he 
read. 

The girl lay still, as if in a faint. Rudolf looked around the room 
excitedly for a barrel. People must be rolled upon a barrel who—no, 
no; that was for drowned persons. He began to fan her with his hat. 
That was successful, for he struck her nose with the brim of his derby 
and she opened her eyes. And then the young man saw that hers, 
indeed, was the one missing face from his heart’s gallery of intimate 
portraits. The frank grey eyes, the little nose, turning pertly 
outward; the chestnut hair, curling like the tendrils of a pea vine, 
seemed the right end and reward of all his wonderful adventures. But 
the face was woefully thin and pale. 

The girl looked at him calmly, and then smiled. 

“ Fainted, didn’t I ? ” she asked, weakly. “ Well, who wouldn’t ? 
You try going without anything to eat for three days and see ! ” 

“ Himmel ! ” exclaimed Rudolf, jumping up. “ Wait till I come 
back.” 

He dashed out the green door and down the stairs. In twenty 
minutes he was back again, kicking at the door with his toe for her 
to open it. With both arms he hugged an array of wares from the 
grocery and the restaurant. On the table he laid them—bread and 
butter, cold meats, cakes, pies, pickles, oysters, a roasted chicken, a 
bottle of milk and one of red-hot tea. 

“ This is ridiculous,” said Rudolf, blusteringly, “ to go without 
eating. You must quit making election bets of this kind. Supper is 
ready.” He helped her to a chair at the table and asked : “ Is there 
a cup for the tea ? ” “ On the shelf by the window,” she answered. 
When he turned again with the cup he saw her, with eyes shining 
rapturously, beginning upon a huge Dill pickle that she had rooted 
out from the paper bag with a woman’s unerring instinct. He took 
it from her, laughingly, and poured the cup full of milk. “ Drink that 
first,” he ordered, “ and then you shall have some tea, and then a 
chicken wing. If you are very good you shall have a pickle to-morrow. 
And now, if you’ll allow me to be your guest we’ll have supper.” 

He drew up the other chair. The tea brightened the girl’s eyes 
and brought back some of her colour. She began to eat with a sort of 
dainty ferocity like some starved wild animal. She seemed to regard 
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the young man’s presence and the aid he had rendered her as a natural 
thing—not as though she undervalued the conventions, but as one 
whose great stress gave her the right to put aside the artificial for the 
human. But gradually, with the return of strength and comfort, came 
also a sense of the little conventions that belong; and she began to 
tell him her little story. It was one of a thousand such as the city 
yawns at every day—the shop gild’s story of insufficient wages, further 
reduced by “ fines ” that go to swell the store’s profits ; of time lost 
through illness ; and then of lost positions, lost hope, and—the knock 
of the adventurer upon the green door. 

But to Rudolf the history sounded as big as the Iliad or the crisis 
in “ Junie’s Love Test.” 

“ To think of you going through all that! ” he exclaimed. 

“ It was something fierce,” said the girl, solemnly. 

“ And you have no relatives or friends in the city ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ 1 am all alone in the world, too,” said Rudolf, after a pause. 

“ I am glad of that,” said the girl, promptly; and somehow it 
pleased the young man to hear that she approved of his bereft condition. 

Very suddenly her eyelids dropped and she sighed deeply. 

“ I’m awfully sleepy,” she said, “and I feel so good.” 

Rudolf rose and took his hat. 

“ Then I’ll say good-night. A long night’s sleep will be fine for 
you.” 

He held out his hand, and she took it and said “ good-night.” But 
_t \^ , e t ve^ aske d a question so eloquently, so frankly and pathetically 
that lie answered it with words. 

“ Oh, I’m coming back to-morrow to see how you are getting along. 
You can’t get rid of me so easily.” 

Then, at the door, as though the way of his coming had been so 
much less important than the fact that he had come, she asked : “ How 
did you come to knock at my door ? ” 

He looked at her for a moment, remembering the card?, and felt 
a sudden jealous pain. What if they had fallen into other hands as 
adventurous as his ? Quickly he decided that she must never know 
the truth. He would never let her know that he was aware of the 
strange expedient to which she had been driven by her great distress. 

“ One of our piano tuners lives in this house,” he said. “ I knocked 
at your door by mistake.” 

The last thing he saw in the room before the green door closed 
was her smile. 

At the head of the stairway he paused and looked curiously about 
him. And then he went along the hallway to its other end ; and, 
coming back, ascended to the floor above and continued his puzzled 
explorations. Every door that he found in the house was painted 
green. 

Wondering, he descended to the sidewalk. The fantastic African 
was still there. Rudolf confronted him with his two cards in his hand. 
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“ Will you tell me why you gave me these cards and what they 
mean ? ” he asked. 

In a broad, good-natured grin the negro exhibited a splendid 
advertisement of his master’s profession. 

“ Dar it is, boss,” he said, pointing down the street. “ But I ’spcct 
you is a little late for de fust act.” 

Looking the way he pointed Rudolf saw above the entrance to a 
theatre the blazing electric sign of its new play, “ The Green Door.” 

“ I’m informed dat it’s a fust-rate show, sah,” said the negro. 
“ De agent what represents it pusented me with a dollar, sah, to dis¬ 
tribute a few of his cards along with de doctah’s. May I offer you one 
of de doctah’s cards, sah ? ” 

At the corner of the bjock in which he lived Rudolf stopped for a 
glass of beer and a cigar. When he had come out with his lighted weed 
he buttoned his coat, pushed back his hat and said, stoutly, to the lamp 
post on the corner : 

“ All the same, I believe it was the hand of Fate that doped out the 
way for me to find her.” 

Which conclusion, under the circumstances,’ certainly admits 
Rudolf Steiner to the ranks of the true followers of Romance and 
Adventure. 


A TRAGEDY 

By L. M. Oyler 

Ah me, as weary years go by 
How I remember you ! 

You hung around my neck, whilst I 
Implored you to be true. 

“ Be ever constant, do not fly,” 

I tenderly would say. 

But though I cried —“ You must not die ! ” 
You faded day by day. 

You paler grew, alas, alack ! 

In vain, in vain I strove 
Yo bring your pretty colour back 
My tie of dainty mauve ! 


FROM THE CABBY’S SEAT 

By O. Henry 

T HE cabby has his point of view. It is more single-minded, 
perhaps, than that of a follower of any other calling. 
From the high, swaying seat of his hansom he looks 
upon his fellow-men as nomadic particles, of no account 
except when possessed of migratory desires. He is Jehu, 
and you are goods in transit. Be you President or 
vagabond, to cabby you are only a Fare. He takes you up, cracks 
his whip, joggles your vertebrae and sets you down. 

When time for payment arrives, if you exhibit a familiarity with 
legal rates you come to know what contempt is; if you find that you 
have left your pocketbook behind you are made to realise the mildness 
of Dante’s imagination. 

It is not an extravagant theory that the cabby’s singleness of pur¬ 
pose and concentrated view of life are the results of the hansom’s peculiar 
construction. The cock-of-the-roost sits aloft like Jupiter on an 
unsharable seat, holding your fate between two thongs of inconstant 
leather. Helpless, ridiculous, confined, bobbing like a toy mandarin, 
you sit like a rat in a trap—you, before whom butlers cringe on solid 
land—and must squeak upward through a slit in your peripatetic 
sarcophagus to make your feeble wishes known. 

Then, in a cab, you are not even an occupant; you are contents. 
You are a cargo at sea, and the “ cherub that sits up aloft ” has Davy 
Jones’s street and number by heart. 

One night there were sounds of revelry in the big brick tenement- 
house next door but one to McGary’s Family Cafe. The sounds seemed 
to emanate from the apartments of the Walsh family. The sidewalk 
was obstructed by an assortment of interested neighbours, who opened 
a lane from time to time for a hurrying messenger bearing from McGary’s 
goods pertinent to’ festivity and diversion. The sidewalk contingent 
was engaged in comment and discussion from which it made no effort 
to eliminate the news that Norah Walsh was being married. 

In the fulness of time there was an eruption of the merry-makers 
to the sidewalk. The uninvited guests enveloped and permeated them, 
and upon the night air rose joyous cries, congratulations, laughter 
and unclassified noises born of McGary’s oblations to the hymeneal 
scene. 

Close to the curb stood Jerry O’Donovan’s cab. Night-hawk was 
Jerry called; but no more lustrous or cleaner hansom than his eve- 
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closed its doors upon point lace and November violets. And Jerry’s 
horse ! I am within bounds when I tell you that he was stuffed with 
oats until one of those old ladies who leave their dishes unwashed at 
home and go about having expressmen arrested, would have smiled—yes, 
smiled—to have seen him. 

Among the shifting, sonorous, pulsing crowd glimpses could be 
had of Jerry’s high hat, battered by the winds and rains of many years ; 
of his nose like a carrot, battered by the frolicsome, athletic progeny of 
millionaires and by contumacious fares ; of his brass-buttoned green 
coat, admired in the vicinity of McGary’s. It was plain that Jerry 
had usurped the functions of his cab, and was carrying a “ load.” 
Indeed, the figure may be extended and he be likened to a bread-wagon 
if we admit the testimony of a youthful spectator, who was heard to 
remark “ Jerry has got a bun.” 

From somewhere among the throng in the street, or else out of the 
thin stream of pedestrians, a young woman tripped and stood by the 
cab. The professional hawk’s eye of Jerry caught the movement. 
He made a lurch for the cab, overturning three or four onlookers and 
himself—no ! he caught the cap of a water-plug and kept his feet. Like 
a sailor shinning up the ratlins during a squall Jerry mounted to his 
professional seat. Once he was there, McGary’s liquids were baffled. 
He seesawed on the mizzenmast of his craft as safe as a Steeple Jack 
rigged to the flagpole of a skyscraper. 

“ Step in, lady,” said Jerry, gathering his lines. 

The young woman stepped into the cab ; the doors shut with a 
bang ; Jerry’s whip cracked in the air ; the crowd in the gutter scattered, 
and the fine hansom dashed away ’crosstown. 

When the oat-spry horse had hedged a little his first spurt of speed, 
Jerry broke the lid of his cab and called down through the aperture 
in the voice of a cracked megaphone, trying to please : 

“ Where, now, will ye be drivin’ to ? ” 

“ Anywhere you please,” came up the answer, musical and 
contented. 

“ ’Tis drivin’ for pleasure she is,” thought Jerry. And then he 
suggested as a matter of course : 

“ Take a thrip around in the park, lady. ’Twill be ilegant, cool 
and fine.” 

“ Just as you like,” answered the fare, pleasantly. 

The cab headed for Fifth Avenue and sped up that perfect street. 
Jerry bounced and swayed in his seat. The potent fluids of McGary 
were disquieted and they sent new fumes to his head. He sang an 
ancient song of Killisnook and brandished his whip like a baton. 

Inside the cab the fare sat up straight on the cushions, looking 
to right and left at the lights and houses. Even in the shadowed hansom 
her eyes shone like stars at twilight. 

When they reached Fifty-ninth Street Jerry’s head was bobbing 
and his reins were slack. But his horse turned in through the park 
gate and began the old familiar nocturnal round. And then the fare 
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leaned back, entranced, and breathed deep the clean, wholesome odours 
of grass and leaf and bloom. And the wise beast in the shafts, knowing 
his ground, struck into his by-the-hour gait and kept to the right of the 
road. 

Habit also struggled successfully against Jerry’s increasing torpor. 
He raised the hatch of his storm-tossed vessel and made the inquiry 
that cabbies do make in the park. 

“ Like shtop at the Cas-sino, lady ? Gezzer r’freshm’s, ’n lish’n 
the music. Ev’body shtops.” 

“ I think that would be nice,” said the fare. 

They reined up with a plunge at the Casino entrance. The cab 
doors flew open. The fare stepped directly upon the floor. At once 
she was caught in a web of ravishing music and dazzled by a panorama 
of lights and colours. Some one slipped a little square card into her 
hand on which was printed a number—34. She looked around and 
saw her cab twenty yards away already lining up in its place among 
the waiting mass of carriages, cabs and motor cars. And then a man 
who seemed to be all shirt-front danced backward before her; and 
next she was seated at a little table by a railing over .which climbed a 
jessamine vine. 

There seemed to be a wordless invitation to purchase ; she con¬ 
sulted a collection of small coins in a thin purse, and received from them 
licence to order a glass of beer. There she sat, inhaling and absorbing 
it all—the new-coloured, new-shaped life in a fairy palace in an enchanted 
wood. 

At fifty tables sat princes and queens clad in all the silks and gems 
of the world. And now and then one of them would look curiously at 
Jerry’s fare. They saw a plain figure dressed in a pink silk of the kind 
that is tempered by the word “ foulard,” and a plain face that wore a 
look of love of life that the queens envied. 

Twice the long hands of the clocks went round. Royalties thinned 
from their al fresco thrones, and buzzed or clattered away in their 
vehicles of state. The music retired into cases of wood and bags of 
leather and baize. Waiters removed cloths pointedly near the plain 
figure sitting almost alone. 

Jerry’s fare rose, and held out her numbered card simply : 

“ Is there anything coming on the ticket ? ” she asked. 

A waiter told her it was her cab check, and that she should give it to 
the man at the entrance. This man took it, and called the number. 
Only three hansoms stood in line. The driver of one of them went and 
routed out Jerry asleep in his cab. He swore deeply, climbed to the 
captain’s bridge and steered his craft to the pier. His fare entered, 
and the cab whirled into the cool fastnesses of the park along the shortest 
homeward cuts. 

At the gate a glimmer of reason in the form of sudden suspicion 
seized upon Jerry’s beclouded mind. One or two things occurred to 
him. He stopped his horse, raised the trap and dropped his phono¬ 
graphic voice, like a lead plummet, through the aperture : 
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I want to see four dollars before goin’ any further on th’ thrip. 
Have ye got th’ dough ? ” 

“ Four dollars ! ” laughed the fare, softly, “ dear me, no. I’ve 
only got a few pennies and a dime or two.” 

Jerry shut down the trap and slashed his oat-fed horse. The 
clatter of hoofs strangled but could not drown the sound of his profanity. 
He shouted choking and gurgling curses at the starry heavens ; he cut 
viciously with his whip at passing vehicles ; he scattered fierce and 
ever-changing oaths and imprecations along the streets, so that a late 
truck driver, crawling homeward, heard and was abashed. But he knew 
his recourse, and made for it at a gallop. 

At the house with the green lights beside the steps he pulled up. 
He flung wide the cab doors and tumbled heavily to the ground. 

“ Come on, you,” he said, roughly. 

His fare came forth with the Casino dreamy smile still on her plain 
face. Jerry took her by the arm and led her into the police station. 
A grey-moustached sergeant looked keenly across the desk. He and 
the cabby were no strangers. 

“ Sargeant,” began Jerry in his old raucous, martyred, thunderous 
tones of complaint. “ I’ve got a fare here that-” 

Jerry paused. He drew a knotted, red hand across his brow. 
The fog set up by McGary was beginning to clear away. 

“ A fare, sargeant,” he continued, with a grin, “ that I want to 
inthroduce to ye. It’s me wife that I married at ould man Walsh’s 
this avening. And a divil of a time we had, ’tis thrue. Shake hands 
wid th’ sargent, Norah, and we’ll be off to home.” 

Before stepping into the cab Norah sighed profoundly. 

“ I’ve had such a nice time, Jerry,” said she. 




THE CALIPH, CUPID, 

AND THE CLOCK 

By 0. Henry_ 

RINCE MICHAEL, of the Electorate of Valleluna, 
sat on his favourite bench in the park. The cool¬ 
ness of the September night quickened the life in 
him like a rare, tonic wine. The benches were 
not filled ; for park loungers, with their stagnant 
blood, are prompt to detect and fly home from the 
crispness of early autumn. The moon was just 
clearing the roofs of the range of dwellings that 
bounded the quadrangle on the east. Children laughed and played 
about the fine-sprayed fountain. In the shadowed spots fauns and 
hamadryads wooed, unconscious of the gaze of mortal eyes. A hand 
organ—Philomel by the grace of our stage carpenter, Fancy—fluted 
and droned in a side street. Around the enchanted boundaries of the 
little park street cars spat and mewed, and the stilted trains roared 
like tigers and lions prowling for a place to enter. And above the trees 
shone the great, round, shining face of an illuminated clock in the tower 
of an antique public building. 

Prince Michael’s shoes were wrecked far beyond the skill of the 
carefullest cobbler. The ragman would have declined any negotiations 
concerning his clothes. The two weeks’ stubble on his face was grey 
and brown and red and greenish yellow—as if it had been made up 
from individual contributions from the chorus of a musical comedy. 
No man existed who had money enough to wear so bad a hat as his. 

Prince Michael sat on his favourite bench and smiled. It was a 
diverting thought to him that he was wealthy enough to buy every 
one of those close-ranged, bulky, window-lit mansions that faced him, 
if he chose. He could have matched gold, equipages, jewels, art trea¬ 
sures, estates and acres with any Croesus in this proud city of Manhattan, 
and scarcely have entered upon the bulk of his holdings. He could have 
sat at table with reigning sovereigns. The social world, the world of 
art, the fellowship of the elect, adulation, imitation, the homage of the 
fairest, honours fronj the highest, praise from the wisest, flattery, esteem, 
credit, pleasure, fame—all the honey of life was waiting in the comb 
in the hive of the world for Prince Michael, of the Electorate of Valleluna, 
whenever he might choose to take it. But his choice was to sit in rags 
and dinginess on a bench in a park. For he had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of life, and, finding it bitter in his mouth, had stepped out of 
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Eden for a time to seek distraction close to the unarmoured, beating 
heart of the world. 

These thoughts strayed dreamily through the mind of Prince Michael, 
as he smiled under the stubble of his polychromatic beard. Lounging 
thus, clad as.the poorest of mendicants in the parks, he loved to study 
humanity. He found in altruism more pleasure than his riches, his 
station, and all the grosser sweets of life had given him. It was his 
chief solace and satisfaction to alleviate individual distress, to confer 
favours upon worthy ones who had need of succour, to dazzle unfor¬ 
tunates by unexpected and bewildering gifts of truly royal magnificence, 
bestowed, however, with wisdom and judiciousness. 

And as Prince Michael’s eye rested upon the glowing face of the great 
clock in the tower, his smile, altruistic as it was, became slightly tinged 
with contempt. Big thoughts were the Prince’s ; and it was always 
with a shake of his head that he considered the subjugation of the world 
to the arbitrary measures of Time. The comings and goings of people 
in hurry and dread, controlled by the little metal moving hands of a 
clock, always made him sad. 

By and by came a young man in evening clothes and sat upon the 
third bench from the Prince. For half an hour he smoked cigars with 
nervous haste, and then he fell to watching the face of the illum'nated 
clock above the trees. His perturbation was evident, and the Prince 
noted, in sorrow, that its cause was connected, in some manner, with 
the slowly moving hands of the timepiece. 

His Highness arose and went to the young man’s bench. 

“ I beg your pardon for addressing you,” he said, “ but I perceive 
that you are disturbed in mind. If it may serve to mitigate the liberty 
I have taken I will add that I am Prince Michael, heir to the throne of 
the Electorate of Valleluna. I appear incognito, of course, as you 
may gather from my appearance. It is a fancy of mine to render aid 
to others whom I think worthy of it. Perhaps the matter that seems 
to distress you is one that would more readily yield to our mutual efforts.” 

The young man looked up brightly at the Prince. Brightly, but 
the perpendicular line of perplexity between his brows was not smoothed 
away. He laughed, and even then it did not. But he accepted the 
momentary diversion. 

“ Glad to meet you, Prince,” he said, good-humouredly. “ Yes, 
I’d say you were incog, all right. Thanks for your offer of assistance— 
but I don’t see where your butting-in would help things -any. It’s a 
kind of private affair, you know—but thanks all the same.” 

Prince Michael sat at the young man’s side. He was often re¬ 
buffed, but never offensively. His courteous manner and words forbade 
that. 

“ Clocks,” said the Prince, “ are shackles on the feet of mankind. 
I have observed you looking persistently at that clock. Its face is that 
of a tyrant, its numbers are false as those on a lottery ticket; its hands 
are those of a bunco-steerer, who makes an appointment with you to 
your ruin. Let me entreat you to throw off its humiliating bonds and 
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to cease to order your affairs by that insensate monitor of brass and 
steel.” 

“I don’t usually,” said the young man. “ I carry a watch only 
when I’ve got my radiant rags on.” 

“ I know human nature as I do the trees and grass,” said the Prince, 
with earnest dignity. “ I am a master of philosophy, a graduate in art, 
and I hold the purse of a Fortunatus. There are few mortal misfortunes 
that I cannot alleviate or overcome. . I have read your countenance, 
and found in it honesty and nobility as well as distress. I beg of you 
to accept my advice or aid. Do'not belie the intelligence I see in your 
face by judging from my appearance of my ability to defeat your 
troubles.” 

The young man glanced at the clock again and frowned darkly. 
When his gaze strayed from the glowing horologue of time, it rested 
intently upon a four-storey red brick house in the row of dwellings 
opposite to where he sat. The shades were drawn, and the lights in 
many rooms shone dimly through them. 

“ Ten minutes to nine ! ” exclaimed the young man, with an impa¬ 
tient gesture of despair. He turned his back upon the house and took 
a rapid step or two in a contrary direction. 

“ Remain ! ” commanded Prince Michael, in so potent a voice that 
the disturbed one wheeled around with a somewhat chagrined laugh. 

“ I’ll give her the ten minutes and then I’m off,” he muttered, and 
then aloud to the Prince : “ I’ll join you in confounding all clocks, 
my friend, and throw in women, too.” 

“ Sit down,” said the Prince calmly. “ I do not accept your addi¬ 
tion. Women are the natural enemies of clocks, and, therefore, the 
allies of those who would seek liberation from these monsters that 
measure our follies and limit our pleasures. If you will so far confide 
in me, I would ask" you to relate to me your story.” 

The young man threw himself upon the bench with a reckless laugh. 

“ Your Royal Highness, I will,” he said, in tones of mock deference. 
“ Do you see yonder house—the one with three upper windows lighted f 
Well, at 6 o’clock I stood in that house with the young lady I am—■ 
that is, I was—engaged to. I had been doing wrong, my dear Prince— 
I had been a naughty boy, and she had heard of it. I wanted to be 
forgiven, of course—we are always wanting women to forgive us, aren’t 
we, Prince ? 

“ ‘ I want time to think over it,’ said she. ‘ There is one thing 
certain ; I will either fully forgive you, or I will never see your face 
again. There will be no half-way business. At half-past eight,’ she 
said, ‘ at exactly half-past eight you may be watching the middle upper 
window of the top floor. If I decide to forgive I will hang out of that 
window a white silk scarf. You will know by that that all is as was 
before, and you may come to me. If you see no scarf you may consider 
that everything between us is ended forever.’ That,” concluded the 
young man bitterly, “ is why I have been watching that clock. The 
time for the signal to appear has passed twenty-three minutes ago. 
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Do you wonder that I am a little disturbed, my Prince of Rags and 
Whiskers ? ” 

“ Let me repeat to you,” said Prince Michael, in his even, well- 
modulated tones, “ that women are the natural enemies of clocks. Clocks 
are an evil, women a blessing. The signal may yet appear.” 

“ Never, on your principality ! ” exclaimed the young man, hope¬ 
lessly. “ You don’t know Marian—of course. She’s always on time, 
to the minute. That was the first thing about her that attracted me. 
I’ve got the mitten instead of the scarf. I ought to have known at 
8.31 that my goose was cooked. I’ll go West on the 11.45 to-night 
with Jack Milburn. The jig’s up. I’ll try Jack’s ranch awhile and 
top oh with the Klondike and whiskey. Good-night—er—er—Prince.” 

Prince Michael smiled his enigmatic, gentle, comprehending smile 
and caught the coat sleeve of the other. The brilliant light in the 
Prince’s eyes was softening to a dreamier, cloudy translucence. 

“ Wait,” he said solemnly, “ till the clock strikes. I have wealth 
and power and knowledge above most men, but when the clock strikes 
I am afraid. Stay by me until then. This woman shall be yours. You 
have the word of the hereditary Prince of Valleluna. On the day of 
your marriage I will give you $100,000 and a palace on the Hudson. 
But there must be no clocks in that palace—they measure our follies 
and limit our pleasures. Do you agree to that ? ” 

“ Of course,” said the young man, cheerfully, “ they’re a nuisance, 
anyway—always ticking and striking and getting you late for dinner.” 

He glanced again at the clock in the tower. The hands stood at 
three minutes to nine. 

“ I think,” said Prince Michael, “ that I will sleep a little. The 
day has been fatiguing.” 

He stretched himself upon a bench with the manner of one who 
had slept thus before. 

“ You will find me in this park on any evening when the weather 
is suitable,” said the Prince, sleepily. “ Come to me when your marriage 
day is set and I will give you a cheque for the money.” 

“ Thanks, Your Highness,” said the young man, seriously. “ It 
doesn’t look as if I would need that palace on the Hudson, but I appre¬ 
ciate your offer, just the same.” 

Prince Michael sank into deep slumber. His battered hat rolled 
from the bench to the ground. The young man lifted it, placed it 
over the frowsy face, and moved one of the grotesquely relaxed limbs 
into a more comfortable position. “ Poor devil! ” he said, as he drew 
the tattered clothes closer about the Prince’s breast. 

Sonorous and startling came the stroke of 9 from the clock tower. 
The young man sighed again, turned his face for one last look at the 
house of his relinquished hopes—and cried aloud profane words of 
holy rapture. 

From the rfiiddle upper window blossomed in the dusk a waving, 
snowy, fluttering, wonderful, divine emblem of forgiveness and promised 
joy. 
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By came a citizen, rotund, comfortable, home-hurrying, unknowing 
of the delights of waving silken scarfs on the borders of dimly-lit parks. 

“ Will you oblige me with the time, sir ? ” asked the young man ; 
and the citizen, shrewdly conjecturing his watch to be safe, dragged it 
out and announced : 

“ Twenty-nine and a half minutes past eight, sir.” 

And then, from habit, he glanced at the clock in the tower, and 
made further oration. 

“ By George ! that clock’s half an hour fast! First time in ten 
years I’ve known it to be off. This watch of mine never varies a-” 

But the citizen was talking to vacancy. 'He turned and saw his 
hearer, a fast receding black shadow, flying in the direction of a house 
with three lighted upper windows. 

And in the morning came along two policemen on their way to the 
beats they owned. The park was deserted, save for one dilapidated 
figure that sprawled, asleep, on a bench. They stopped and gazed upon 
it. 

“ It’s Dopy Mike,” said one. “ He hits the pipe every night. 
Park bum for twenty years. On his last legs, I guess.” 

The other policeman stooped and looked at something crumpled 
and crisp in the hand of the sleeper. 

“ Gee ! ” he remarked. “ He’s doped out a fifty-dollar bill, anyway. 
Wish I knew the brand of hop that he smokes.” 

And then “ Rap, rap, rap ! ” went the club of realism against the 
shoe soles of Prince Michael, of the Electorate of Valleluna. 
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By Marjorie K. Edwards 

Red of rowan, rust of leaf, 

Golden glints a-showing ; 

Soon they'll fade, for life is brief 
When winter winds are blowing ! 

Trees are tiffed with russet gold. 
Hear them softly sighing; 
When the winds, with bluster bold. 
Set their leaves a-flying! 

Red October.' rain or shine. 
Summer’s languor sfurning ; 

Let me drink thy ruddy wine, 
While thy leaves are turning ! 


TOBIN’S PALM 

By 0. Henry 

OBIN and me, the two of us, went down to Coney 
one day, for there was four dollars between us, 
and Tobin had need of distractions. For there 
was Katie Mahorner, his sweetheart, of County 
Sligo, lost since she started for America three 
months before with two hundred dollars her own 
savings, and one hundred dollars from the sale of 
Tobin’s inherited estate, a fine cottage and pig 
on the Bog Shannaugh. And since the letter that Tobin got saying that 
she had started to come to him not a bit of news had he heard or seen 
of Katie Mahorner. Tobin advertised in the papers, but nothing could 
be found of the colleen. 

So, to Coney me and Tobin went, thinking that a turn at the chutes 
and the smell of the popcorn might raise the heart in his bosom. But 
Tobin was a hard-headed man, and the sadness stuck in his skin. He 
ground his teeth at the crying balloons ; he cursed the moving pictures ; 
and, though he would drink‘whenever asked, he scorned Punch and 
Judy, and was for licking the tintype men as they came. 

So I gets him down a side way on a board walk where the attractions 
were some less violent. At a little six by eight stall Tobin halts, with a 
more human look in his eye. 

“ ’Tis here,” says he, “ I will be diverted. I’ll have the palm of me 
hand investigated by the wonderful palmist of the Nile, and see if what 
is to be will be.” 

Tobin was a believer in signs and the unnatural in nature. He 

f >ossessed illegal convictions in his mind along the subjects of black cats, 
ucky numbers, and the weather predictions in the papers. 

We went into the enchanted chicken coop, which was fixed myster¬ 
ious with red cloth and pictures of hands with lines crossing ’em fike a 
railroad centre. The sign over the door says it is Madame Zozo the 
Egyptian Palmist. There was a fat woman inside in a red jumper with 
pothooks and beasties embroidered upon it. Tobin gives her ten cents 
and extends one of his hands. She lifts Tobin’s hand, which is own 
brother to the hoof of a drayhorse, and examines it to see whether ’tis 
a stone in the frog or a cast shoe he has come for. 

“ Man,” says this Madame Zozo, “ the line of your fate shows-” 

“ ’Tis not me foot at. all,” says Tobin, interrupting. “ Sure, ’tis 
no beauty, but ye hold the palm of me hand.” 
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The line shows,” says the Madame, “ that ye’ve not arrived at 
your time of life without bad luck. And there’s more to come. The 
mount of Venus—or is that a stone bruise ?—-shows that ye’ve been in 
love. There’s been trouble in your life on account of your sweetheart.” 

“ ’Tis Katie Mahorner she has references with,” whispers Tobin to 
me in a loud voice to one side. 

“ I see,” says the palmist, “ a great deal of sorrow and tribulation 
with one whom ye cannot forget. I see the lines of designation point 
to the letter K and the letter M in her name.” 

“ Whist ! ” says Tobin to me ; “ do ye hear that ? ” 

“ Look out,” goes on the palmist, “ for a dark man and a light 
woman ; for they’ll both bring ye trouble. Ye’ll make a voyage upon 
the water very soon, and have a financial loss. I see one line that brings 
good luck. There’s a man coming into your life who will fetch ye good 
fortune. Ye’ll know him when ye see him by his crooked nose.” 

“ Is his name set down ? ” asks Tobin. “ ’Twill be convenient in 
the way of greeting when he backs up to dump off the good luck.” 

“ His name,” says the palmist, thoughtful looking, “ is not spelled 
out by the lines, but they indicate ’tis a long one, and the letter ‘ o ’ 
should be in it. There’s no more to tell. Good-evening. Don’t block 
up the door.” 

“ ’Tis wonderful how she knows,” says Tobin as we walk to the 

pier. 

As we squeezed through the gates a nigger man sticks his lighted 
cigar against Tobin’s ear, and there is trouble. Tobin hammers his 
neck, and the women squeal, and by presence of mind I drag the little 
man out of the way before the police come. Tobin is always in an 
ugly mood when enjoying himself. 

On the boat going back, when the man calls “ Who wants the good- 
looking waiter ? ” Tobin tried to plead guilty, feeling the desire to blow 
the foam off a crock of suds, but when he felt in his pocket he found 
himself discharged for lack of evidence. Somebody had disturbed his 
change during the commotion. So we sat, dry, upon the stools, listening 
to the Dagoes fiddling on deck. If anything, Tobin was lower inspirits 
and less congenial with his misfortunes than when we started. 

On a seat against the railing was a young woman dressed suitable 
for red automobiles, with hair the colour of an unsmoked meerschaum. 
In passing by, Tobin kicks her foot without intentions, and, being polite 
to ladies when in drink, he tries to give his hat a twist while apologising. 
But he knocks it off, and the wind carries it overboard. 

Tobin came back and sat down, and I began to look out for him, 
for the man’s adversities were becoming frequent. He was apt, when 
pushed so close by hard luck, to kick the best dressed man he could see, 
and try to take command of the boat. 

Presently Tobin grabs my arm and says, excited : “ Jawn,” says he, 
“ do ye know what we’re doing f We’re taking a voyage upon the water.” 

“ There now,” says I ; “ subdue yeself. The boat’ll land in ten 
minutes more.” 
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“ Look,” says he, “ at the light lady upon the bench. And have 
ye forgotten the nigger man that burned me ear ? And isn’t the money 
I had gone—a dollar sixty-five it was f ” 

I thought he was no more than summing up his catastrophes so as 
to get violent with good excuse, as men will do, and I tried to make him 
understand such things was trifles. 

“ Listen,” says Tobin. “ Ye’ve no ear for the gift of prophecy or 
the miracles of the inspired. What did the palmist lady tell ye out of 
me hand ? ’Tis coming true before your eyes. ‘ Look out,’ says she, 
* for a dark man and a light woman; they’ll bring ye trouble.’ Have 
ye forgot the nigger man, though he got some of it back from me fist f 
Can ye show me a lighter woman than the blonde lady that was the 
cause of me hat falling in the water ? And where’s the dollar sixty-five 
I had in me vest when we left the shooting gallery ? ” 

The way Tobin put it, it did seem to corroborate the aft of predic¬ 
tion, though it looked to me that these accidents could happen to any one 
at Coney without the implication of palmistry. 

Tobin got up and walked around on deck, looking close at the 
passengers out of his little red eyes. I asked him the interpretation of 
his movements. Ye never know what Tobin has in his mind until he 
begins to carry it out. 

“ Ye should know,” says he, “ I’m working out the salvation pro¬ 
mised by the lines in me palm. I’m looking for the crooked-nose man 
that’s to bring me good luck. ’Tis all that will save us. Jawn, did ye 
ever see a straighter-nosed gang of hellions in the days of your 
life ? ” 

’Twas the nine-thirty boat, and we landed and walked up-town 
through Twenty-second Street, Tobin being without his hat. 

On a street corner, standing under a gas-light and looking over the 
elevated road at the moon, was a man. A long man he was, dressed 
decent, with a cigar between his teeth, and I saw that his nose made 
two twists from the bridge to end, like the wriggle of a snake. Tobin 
saw it at the same time, and I heard him breathe hard like a horse when 
you take the saddle off. He went straight up to the man, and I went 
with him. 

“ Good-night to ye,” Tobin says to the man. The man takes out his 
cigar and passes the compliments sociable. 

“ Would ye hand us you name,” asks Tobin, “ and let us look at the 
size of it ? It may be our duty to become acquainted with ye.” 

“ My name,” said the man, polite, “ is Friedenhausman—Maximus 
G. Friedenhausman.” 

“ ’Tis the right length,” says Tobin. “ Do you spell it with an * o ’ 
anywhere down the stretch of it ? ” 

“ I do not,” says the man. 

“ Can ye spell it with an ‘ o ’? ” inquires Tobin, turning anxious. 

“ If your conscience,” says the man with the nose, “ is indisposed 
toward foreign idioms ye might to please yourself smuggle the letter 
into the penultimate syllable.” 
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“ * ’Tis well, says Tobin. “ You’re in the presence of Jawn Malone 
and Daniel Tobin.” 

“ ’Tis highly appreciated,” says the man, with a bow. “ And now 
since I cannot conceive that ye would hold a spelling bee upon the street 
corner, will ye name some reasonable excuse for being at large ? ” 

“ By the two signs,” answers Tobin, trying to explain, “ which ye 
display according to the reading of the Egyptian palmist from the sole 
of me hand, ye’ve been nominated to offset with good luck the lines of 
trouble leading to the nigger man and the blonde lady with her feet 
crossed in the boat, besides the financial loss of a dollar sixty-five, all so 
far fulfilled according to Hoyle.” 

The man stopped smoking and looked at me. 

“ Have ye any amendments,” he asks, “ to offer to that statement, 
or are ye one too ? I thought by the looks of ye ye might have him in 
charge.” « 

“ None,” says I to him, “ except that as one horseshoe resembles 
another so are ye the picture of good luck as predicted by the hand of me 
friend. If not, then the lines of Danny’s hand may have been crossed, 
I don’t know.” 

“ There’s two of ye,” says the man with the nose, looking up and 
down for the sight of a policeman. “ I’ve enjoyed your company im¬ 
mense. Good-night.” 

With that he shoves his cigar in his mouth, and moves across the 
street, stepping fast. But Tobin sticks close to one side of him and me 
at the other 

“ What! ” says he, stopping on the opposite sidewalk and pushing 
back his hat; “ do ye follow me ? I tell ye,” he says very loud, “ I’m 
proud to have met ye. But it is my desire to be rid of ye. I am off to 
me home.” 

“ Do,” says Tobin, leaning against his sleeve. “ Do be off to your 
home. And I will sit at the door of it till ye come out in the morning. 
For the dependence is upon ye to obviate the curse of the nigger man 
and the blonde lady and the financial loss of the one-sixty-five.” 

“ ’Tis a strange hallucination,” says the man, turning to me as 
a more reasonable lunatic. “ Hadn’t ye better get him home ? ” 

“ Listen, man,” says I to him. “ Daniel Tobin is as sensible as he 
ever was. Maybe he is a bit deranged on account of having drink enough 
to disturb but not enough to settle his wits, but he is no more than follow¬ 
ing out the legitimate path of his superstitions and predicaments, which 
I will explain to you.” With that I relates the facts about the palmist 
lady and how the finger *of suspicion points to him as an instrument of 
good fortune. “ Now, understand,” I concludes, “ my position in this 
riot. I am the friend of me friend Tobin, according to me interpretations. 
’Tis easy to be a friend to the prosperous, for it pays ; ’tis not hard to be a 
friend to the poor, for ye get puffed up by gratitude and have your pic¬ 
ture printed standing in front of a tenement with a scuttle of coal and an 
orphan in each hand. But it strains the art of friendship to be true 
friend to a born fool. And that’s what I’m doing,” says I, “ for, in my 
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opinion, there’s no fortune to be read from the palm of me hand that 
wasn’t printed there with the handle of a pick. And, though, ye’ve got 
the crookedest nose in New York City, I misdoubt that all the fortune¬ 
tellers doing business could milk good luck from ye. But the lines of 
Danny’s hand pointed to ye fair, and I’ll assist him to experiment with 
ye until he’s convinced ye’re dry.” 

After that the man turns, sudden, to laughing. He leans against 
a corner and laughs considerable. Then he claps me and Tobin on the 
backs of us and takes us by an arm apiece. 

“ ’Tis my mistake,” says he. “ How could I be expecting anything 
so fine and wonderful to be turning the corner upon me f I came near 
being found unworthy. Hard by,” says he, “ is a cafe, snug and suitable 
for the entertainment of idiosyncrasies. Let us go there and have a 
drink while we discuss the unavailability of the categorical.” 

So saying, he marched me and Tobin to the back room of a saloon, 
and ordered drinks, and laid the money on the table. He looks at me and 
Tobin like brothers of his, and we have the cigars. 

“Ye must know,” said the man of destiny, “ that me walk in life 
is one that is called the literary. I wander abroad be night seeking 
idiosyncrasies in the masses and truth in the heavens above. When ye 
came upon me I was in contemplation of the elevated road in conjunc¬ 
tion with the chief luminary of night. The rapid transit is poetry and 
art : the moon but a tedious, dry body, moving by rote. But these are 
private opinions, for, in the business of literature, the conditions are 
reversed. ’Tis me hope to be writing a book to explain the strange 
things I have discovered in life.” 

“ Ye will put me in a book,” says Tobin, disguste^; “ will ye put 
me in a book ? ” 

“ I will not,” says the man, “ for the covers will not hold ye. Not 
yet. The best I can do is to enjoy ye meself, for the time is not ripe for 
destroying the limitations of print. Ye would look fantastic in type. All 
alone by meself must I drink this cup of joy. But I thank ye, boys ; I 
am truly grateful.” 

“ The talk of ye,” says Tobin, blowing through his moustache 
and pounding the table with his fist, “ is an eyesore to me patience. 
There was good luck promised out of the crook of your nose, but ye 
bear fruit like the bang of a drum. Ye resemble, with your noise of books 
the wind blowing through a crack. Sure, now, I would be thinking the 
palm of me hand lied but for the coming true of the nigger man and the 
blonde lady and-” 

“ Whist! ” says the long man ; “ would ye be led astray by physiog¬ 
nomy ? Me nose will do what it can within bo'unds. Let us have these 
glasses filled again, for ’tis good to keep idiosyncrasies well moistened, 
they being subject to deterioration in a dry moral atmosphere.” 

So, the man of literature makes good, to my monition, for he pays 
cheerful for everything, the capital of me and Tobin being exhausted by 
prediction. But Tobin is sore, and drinks quiet, with the red showing 
in his eyes. 
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By andjBy we moved out, for ’twas eleven o’clock, and stands a bit 
upon the sidewalk. And then the man he says he must be going home, 
and invites me and Tobin to walk that way. We arrives on a side street 
two blocks away where there is a stretch of brick houses with high stoops 
and iron fences. The man stops at one of them and looks up at the top 
windows which he finds dark. 

“ ’Tis me humble dwelling,” says he, “ and I begin to perceive by 
the signs that me wife has retired to slumber. Therefore I will venture 
a bit in the way of hospitality. ’Tis me wish that ye enter the basement 
room, where we dine, and partake of a reasonable refreshment. There 
will be some fine cold fowl and cheese and a bottle or two of ale. Ye will 
be welcome to enter and eat, for I am indebted to ye for diversions.” 

The appetite and conscience of me and Tobin was congenial to the 
proposition, though ’twas sticking hard in Danny’s superstitions to think 
that a few drinks and a cold lunch should represent the good fortune 
promised by the palm of his hand. 

“ Step down the steps,” says the man with the crooked nose, “ and 
I will enter by the door above and let ye in. I will ask the new girl we 
have in the kitchen,” says he, “ to make ye a pot of coffee to drink before 
ye go. "Tis fine coffee Katie Mahorner makes for a green girl just landed 
three months. Step in,” says the man, “ and I’ll send her down to ye.” 




THE BUYER 
FROM 

CACTUS CITY 

By 0. Henry 

Illustrated by Beatrice Sullivan 


I T is well that hay fever and 
colds do not obtain in the 
healthful vicinity of Cactus 
City, Texas, for the dry 
goods emporium of Navarro and 
Platt situated there, is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Twenty thousand people in 
Cactus City scatter their silver 
coin with liberal hands for the 
things that their hearts desire. 
The bulk of this semi-precious 
metal goes to Navarro and Platt. Their huge brick building 
covers enough ground to graze a dozen head of sheep. You 
can buy of them a rattlesnake - skin necktie, an automobile or an 
eighty-five dollar, latest style, ladies’ tan coat in twenty different 
shades. Navarro and Platt first introduced pennies west of the 
Colorado River. They had been ranchmen with business heads, who saw 
that the world did not necessarily have to cease its revolutions after 
free grass went out. 

Every spring, Navarro, senior partner, fifty-five, half-Spanish, 
cosmopolitan, able, polished, had “ gone on ” to New York to buy goods. 
This year he shied at taking up the long trail. He was undoubtedly 
growing older; and he looked at his watch several times a day before 
the hour came for his siesta. 

“ John,” he said, to his junior partner, “ you shall go on this year 
to buy the goods.” 

Platt looked tired. 

“ Pm told,” said he, “ that New York is a plumb dead town; but 
I’ll go. I can take a whirl in San Antone for a few days on my way 
and have some fun.” 

Two weeks later, a man in a Texas full dress suit—black frock coat, 
broad-brimmed soft white hat, and lay-down collar 3-4 inch high, with 
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black, wrought iron necktie—entered the wholesale cloak and suit estab¬ 
lishment of Zizzbaum and Son, on lower Broadway. 

Old Zizzbaum had the eye of an osprey, the memory of an elephant 
and a mind that unfolded from him in three movements like the puzzle 
of the carpenter’s rule. He rolled to the front like a brunette polar 
bear, and shook Platt’s hand. 

“ And how is the good Mr. Navarro in Texas ? ” he said. “ The 
trip was too.long for him this year, so ? We welcome Mr. Platt instead.” 

“ A bull’s eye,” said Platt, “ and I’d give forty acres of unirrigated 
Pecos County land to know how you did it.” 

“ I knew,” grinned Zizzbaum, “ just as I know that the rainfall in 
El Paso for the year was 28.5 inches, or an increase of 15 inches, and 
that therefore Navarro and Platt will buy a $15,000 stock of suits this 
spring instead of $10,000, as in a dry year. But that will be to-morrow. 
There is first a cigar in my private office that will remove from your 
mouth the taste of the ones you smuggle across the Rio Grande and 
like—because they are smuggled.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and business for the day had ended, 
Zizzbaum left Platt with a half-smoked cigar, and came out of the private 
office to Son, who was arranging his diamond scarfpin before a mirror, 
ready to leave. 

“ Abey,” he said, “ you will have to take Mr. Platt around to-night 
and show him things. They are customers for ten years. Mr. Navarro 
and I, we played chess every moment of spare time when he came. That 
is good, but Mr. Platt is a young man, and this is his first visit to New 
York. He should amuse easily.” 

“ All right,” said Abey, screwing the guard tightly on his pin. 
“ I’ll take him on. After he’s seen the Flatiron and the head waiter 
at the Hotel Astor and heard the phonograph play ‘ Under the Old 
Apple Tree,’ it’ll be half-past ten, and Mr. Texas will be ready to roll 
up in his blanket. I’ve got a supper engagement at 11.30, but he’ll 
be all to the Mrs. Winslow' before then.” 

The next morning at ten, Platt walked into the store ready to do 
business. He had a bunch of hyacinths pinned on his lapel. Zizzbaum 
himself waited on him. Navarro and Platt were good customers, and 
never failed to take their discount for cash. 

“ And what did you think of our little town ? ” asked Zizzbaum, 
with the fatuous smile of the Manhattanite. 

“ I shouldn’t care to live in it,” said the Texan. “ Your son and 
1 knocked around quite a little last night. You’ve got good water, 
but Cactus City is better lit up.” 

“ We’ve got a few lights on Broadway, don’t you think, Mr. Platt ? ” 

“ And a good many shadows,” said Platt. “ I think I like your 
horses best. I haven’t seen a crowbait since I’ve been in town.” 

Zizzbaum led him upstairs to show the samples of suits. 

“ Ask Miss Asher to come,” he said to a clerk. 

Miss Asher came, and Platt, of Navarro and Platt, felt for the first 
time the Wonderful bright light of romance and glory descend upon h;m. 


The Buyer from Cactus City 

He stood still as a granite cliff above the canon 
of the Colorado, with his wide-open eyes fixed 
upon her. She noticed his look and flushed a 
little, which was contrary to her custom. 

Miss Asher was the crack model of Zizzbaum 
and Son. She was of the blond type known 
as “ medium,” and her measurements even went^ 
the required 38-25-4? standard a little 
better. She had been at Zizzbaum’s two 
years, and knew her business. Her eye 
was bright but cool; and had she 
chosen to match her gaze against 
the optic of the famed basilisk, that 
fabulous monster’s gaze would have 
wavered and softened first. In¬ 
cidentally, she knew buyers. 

“ Now, Mr. Platt,” said 
Zizzbaum, “ I want you to see 
these princess gowns in the light 
shades. They will be the thing 
in your climate. This first, if 
you please, Miss Asher.” 

Swiftly in and out of the 
dressing - room the prize model 
flew, each time wearing a new 
costume and looking more stun¬ 
ning with every change. She 
posed with absolute self-posses¬ 
sion before the stricken buyer, 
who stood, tongue - tied and 
motionless, while Zizzbaum 
orated oilily of the styles. On 
the model’s face was her faint, 
impersonal professional smile that 
seemed to cover something like 
weariness or contempt. 

When the display was over, 

Platt seemed to hesitate. Zizz¬ 
baum was a little anxious, think¬ 
ing that his customer might be 
inclined to try elsewhere. But ' 

Platt was only looking over in 
his mind the best building sites 
in Cactus City, trying to select one on which to build a house for his 
wife-to-be—who was just then in the dressing-room taking off an evening 
gown of lavender and tulle. 

“Take your time, Mr. Platt,” said Zizzbaum. “Think it over 
to-night. You won’t find anybody else meet our prices on goods like 
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these. I’m afraid you’re having a dull time in New York, Mr. Platt. 
A young man like you—of course, you miss the society of the ladies. 
Wouldn’t you like, a nice young lady to take out to dinner this evening ? 
Miss Asher, now, is a very nice young lady; she will make it agreeable 
for you.” 

“ Why, she doesn’t know me,” said Platt, wonderingly. “ She 
doesn’t know anything about me. Would she go ? I’m not acquainted 
with her.” 

“ Would she' go ? ” repeated Zizzbaum, with uplifted eyebrows. 
“ Sure, she would go. I will introduce you. Sure, she would go.” 

He called Miss Asher loudly. 

She came, calm and slightly contemptuous, in her white shirt waist 
and plain black skirt. 

“ Mr. Platt would like the pleasure of your company to dinner 
this evening,” said Zizzbaum, walking away. 

“ Sure,” said Miss Asher, looking at the ceiling. “ I’d be much 
pleased. Nine-eleven West Twentieth Street. What time ? ” 

“ Say seven o’clock.” 

“ All right, but please don’t come ahead of time. I room with a 
school teacher, and she doesn’t allow any gentlemen to call in the room. 
There isn’t any parlour, so you’ll have to wait in the hall. I’ll be ready.” 

At half-past seven Platt and Miss Asher sat at a table in a Broadway 
restaurant. She was dressed in a plain, filmy black. Platt didn’t 
know that it was all a part of her day’s work. 

With the unobtrusive aid of a good waiter he managed to order a 
respectable dinner minus the usual Broadway preliminaries. 

Miss Asher flashed upon him a dazzling smile. 

“ Mayn’t I have something to drink ? ” she asked. 

“ Why, certainly,” said Platt. “ Anything you want.” 

“ A dry Martini,” she said to the waiter. 

When it was brought and set before her Platt reached over and 
took it away. 

“ What is this ? ” he asked. 

“ A cocktail, of course.” 

“ I thought it was some kind of tea you ordered. This is liquor. 
You can’t drink this. What is your first name ? ” 

“ To my intimate friends,” said Miss Asher, freezingly, “ it is 
£ Helen.’ ” 

“ Listen, Helen,” said Platt, leaning over the table. “ For many 
years every time the spring flowers blossomed out on the prairies, I got 
to thinking of somebody that I’d never seen or heard of. I knew it 
was you the minute I saw you yesterday. I’m going back home to¬ 
morrow, and you’re going with me. I know it, for I saw it in your eyes 
when you first looked at me. You needn’t kick, for you’ve got to fall 
into line. Here’s a little trick I picked out for you on my way over.” 

He flicked a two-carat diamond solitaire ring across the table. 
Miss Asher flipped it back to him with her fork. 

“ Don’t get fresh,” she said, severely. 



The Buyer from Cactus City 


dinner with you or lose our jobs that you’re privileged to say what 
you please. Well, forget it. I thought you were different from the 
others, but I see I was mistaken.” 

Platt struck his fingers on the table with a gesture of sudden 
illuminating satisfaction. 

“ I’ve got it! ” he exclaimed, almost hilariously —“ the Nicholson 


“ I’m worth a hundred thousand dollars,” said Platt. “ I’ll build 
you the finest house in West Texas.” 

“ You can’t buy me, Mr. Buyer,” said Miss Asher, “ if you had a 
hundred million. I didn’t think I’d have to call you down. You didn’t 
look like the others to me at first, but I see you’re all alike.” 

“ All who ? ” asked Platt. 

“ All you buyers. You think because we girls have to go out to 
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place, over on the north side. There’s a big grove of live oaks and a 
natural lake. The old house can be pulled down and the new one set 
further back.” 

“ Put out your pipe,” said Miss Asher. “ I’m sorry to wake you 
up, but you fellows might as well get wise, once for all, to where you 
stand. I’m supposed to go to dinner with you and help jolly you along 
so you’ll trade with old Zizzy, but don’t expect to find me in any of 
the suits you buy.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” said Platt, “ that you go out this way 
with customers, and they all—they all talk to you like I have ? ” 

“ They all make plays,” said Miss Asher. “ But I must say that 
you’ve got ’em beat in one respect. They generally talk diamonds, 
while you’ve actually dug one up.” 

“ How long have you been working, Helen ? ” 

“ Got my name pat, haven’t you f I’ve been supporting myself 
for eight years. I was a cash girl and a wrapper and then a shop girl 
until I was grown, and then I got to be a suit model. Mr. Texas Man, 
don’t you think a little wine would make this dinner a little less dry ? ” 

“ You’re not going to drink wine any more, dear. It’s awful to 

think how- I’ll come to the store to-morrow and get you. I w’ant 

you to pick out an automobile before we leave. That’s all we need to 
buy here.” 

“ Oh, cut that out. If you knew how sick I am of hearing such 
talk.” 

After the dinner they walked down Broadway and came upon 
Diana’s little wooded park. The trees caught Platt’s eye at once, and 
he must turn along under the winding walk beneath them. The lights 
shone upon two bright tears in the model’s eyes. 

“ I don’t like that,” said Platt. “ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Don’t you mind,” said Miss Asher. “ Well, it’s because—well 
I didn’t think you were that kind when I first saw you. But you are 
all alike. And now will you take me home, or will I have to call a cop ?” 

Platt took her to the door of her boarding-house. They stood for 
a minute in the vestibule. She looked at him with such scorn in her 
eyes that even his heart of oak began to waver. His arm was half-way 
around her waist, when she struck him a stinging blow on the face with 
her open hand. 

As he stepped back, a ring fell from somewhere and bounded on 
the tiled floor. Platt groped for it and found it. 

“ Now, take your useless diamond and go, Mr. Buyer,” she said. 

“ This was the other one—the wedding ring,” said the Texan, 
holding the smooth gold band on the palm of his hand. 

Miss Asher’s eyes blazed upon him in the half-darkness. 

“ Was that what you meant ? Did you-” 

Somebody opened the door from inside the house. 

“ Good-night,” said Platt. “ I’ll see you at the store to-morrow.” 

Miss Asher ran up to her room and shook the school teacher until 
she sat up in bed ready to scream “ Fire ! ” 
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“ Where is it ? ” she cried. 

“ That’s what I want to know,” said the model. “ You’ve studied 
geography, Emma, and you ought to know. Where is a town called 
Cac—Cac—Carac—Caracas City, I think they called it ? ” 

“ How dare you wake me up for that ? ” said the school teacher. 
“ Caracas is in Venezuela, of course.” 

“ What’s it like ? ” 

“ Why, it’s principally earthquakes and negroes and monkeys and 
revolutions and malarial fever and volcanos.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Miss Asher, blithely; “ I’m going there to¬ 
morrow.” 


FUN IN TH6 DAKK 

By E. M. Stokes 


“ Why, Pussy, Puss,” I said, 

And bent tb stroke her furry head. 

The Moon, 

Broad-smiling in the sky, 

First saw the joke. 

And soon. 

The little clouds, that did about her lie. 

Shook all their silver sides. The tree-tops high 
Rustled with laughter. Withered up and dry 
The poppy-heads gave sniggering reply, 

While, like a big buffoon. 

The night-moth, as he blunderingly went by, 

Fold every evening stock, until the gloom 
Rang with a thousand tongues of mockery. 

Why was it that o'ei earth's dim orb, and heaven's span, 
Fhe laughter thus began, 

And then, in waves of shadowy mirth, so spread, so grew ? 

Alas! It was at me, unhappy man! 

Who, with these words, caressed our watering-can. 

Which James, but one hour back, had painted blue. 


THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


By O. Henry 



□ NE dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And 
sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one 
H and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the 
vegetable man and the butcher until one’s cheeks 
burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down 
on the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which instigates 
the moral rejection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding from the first 
stage to the second, take a look at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per 
week. It did not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had that word 
on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no letter would go, 
and an electric button from which no mortal finger could coax a ring. Also 
appertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name, “ Mr. James Dilling¬ 
ham Young.” 

The “ Dillingham ” had been flung to the breeze during a former 
period of prosperity when its possessor was being paid $30 per week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of “ Dillingham ” looked 
blurred, as though they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young came 
home and reached his flat above he was called “ Jim ” and greatly hugged 
by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as Della. 
Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with the powder rag. 
She stood by the window and looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey 
fence in a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christmas Day, and she 
had only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty dollars a week 
doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater than she had calculated. They 
always are. Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling—something just a little bit near to being worthy 
of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A verv t’lin and very agile person 
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may, by observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, 
obtain a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, being slender, bad 
mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face had lost its colour within 
twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham Youngs 
in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that 
had been his father’s and his grandfather’s. The other was Della’s hair. 
Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Della would 
have let her hair hang out the window some day to dry just to depreciate 
Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, 
with all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
his watch every time he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and shining like 
a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her knee and made itself 
almost a garment for her. And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle st.ll in her eyes, she fluttered 
out the door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: “ Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the “ Sofronie.” 

“ Will you buy my hair? ” asked Della. 

“ I buy hair,” said Madame. “ Take yer hat off and let’s have a sight 
at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“ Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass with a practised 

hand. 

“ Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. Forget the 
hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no one 
else. There was no other like it in any of the stores, and she had turned 
all of them inside out. It was a paltinum fob chain simple and chaste in 
design, properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by mere¬ 
tricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. It was even worthy 
of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew that it must be Jim’s. It 
was like him. Quietness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried home with 
the 87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might be properly anxious 
about the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, he sometimes 
looked at it on the sly on account of the old leather strap that he used in 
place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to prudence 
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and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted the gas and went 
to work repairing the ravages made by generosity added to love. Which 
is always a tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close-lying curls 
that made her look wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She looked at 
her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“ If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, “ before he takes a second 
look at me, he’ll say I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. But what could 
I do—oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents? ” 

At seven o’clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand and 
sat on the corner of the table near the door that he always entered. Then 
she heard his step on the stair away down on the first flight, and she turned 
white for just a moment. She had a habit of saying little silent prayers 
about the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered : “ Please God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked thin 
and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and to be bur¬ 
dened with a family! He needed a new overcoat, and he was without 
gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the scent of 
quail. Hix eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was an expression in 
them that she could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor 
surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with that peculiar 
expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“ Jim, darling,” she cried, “ don’t look at me that way. I had my 
hair cut off and sold it because I couldn’t have lived through Christmas 
without giving you a present. It’ll grow out again—you won’t mind, will 
you ? I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘ Merry 
Christmas! ’ Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t know what a nice—what 
a beautiful, nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

“ You’ve cut off your hair ? ” asked Jim laboriously, as if he had not 
arrived at that patent fact yet even after the hardest mental labour. 

“ Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “ Don’t you like me just as well, 
anyhow ? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I ? ” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“ You say your hair is gone ? ” he said, with an air almost of idiocy. 

“ You needn’t look for it,” said Della. “ It’s sold, I tell you—sold 
and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went for 
you. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on with a 
sudden serious sweetness, “ but nobody could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put the chops on, Jim? ” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded his 
Della. For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny some inconse¬ 
quential object in the other direction. Eight dollars a week or a million 
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a year—what is the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give you 
the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, but that was not 
among them. This dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it upon the 
table. 

“ Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, “ about me. I don’t think 
there’s anything in the way of a hair-cut or a shave or a shampoo that could 
make me like my girl any less. But if you’ll unwrap that package you 
may see why you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And then an 
ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical 
tears and wails, necessitating the immediate employment of all the com¬ 
forting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and back, that Della 
had worshipped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure 
tortoiseshell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in the beautiful 
vanished hair. They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope of possession. 
And now they were hers, but the tresses that should have adorned the 
coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able to look 
up with ditn eyes and a smile and say: “ My hair grows so fast, Jim.” 

And then Della leapt up like a little singed cat and cried “ Oh, oh! ” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it out to him 
eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal seemed to flash with 
a reflection of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“ Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find it. You’ll 
have to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give me your watch. 
I want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his hands 
under the back of his head and smiled. 

“ Dell.” said he, “ let’s put our Christmas presents away and keep ’em 
a while. They’re too nice to use just at present. I sold the watch to get 
the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men—who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, pos¬ 
sibly bearing the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And here 
I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children 
in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these days let it be said 
that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who give and 
receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They 
are the magi. 





THE BADGE OF 

POLICEMAN O’ROON 

By O. 'Henry 

T cannot be denied that men and women have looked 
upon one another for the first time and become 
instantly enamoured. It is a risky process, this love 
at first sight, before she has seen him in Bradstreet 
or he has seen her in curl papers. But these things 
do happen; and one instance must form a theme for 
this story—though not, thank Heaven, to the over¬ 
shadowing of more vital and important subjects, such 
as drink, policemen, horses, and earldoms. 

During a certain war a troop calling itself the Gentle Riders rode into 
history and one or two ambuscades. The Gentle Riders were recruited 
from the aristocracy of the wild men of the West and the wild men of the 
aristocracy of the East. In khaki there is little telling them one from 
another, so they became good friends and comrades all around. 

Ellsworth Remsen, whose old Knickerbocker descent atoned for his 
modest rating at only ten millions, ate his canned beef gaily by the camp 
fires of the Gentle Riders. The war was a great lark to him, so that he 
scarcely regretted polo and planked shad. 

One of the troopers was a well set up, affable, cool young man, who 
called himself O’Roon. To this young man Remsen took an especial liking. 
The two rode side by side during the famous mooted up-hill charge that 
was disputed so hotly at the time by the Spaniards and afterwards by the 
Democrats. 

After the war Remsen came back to his polo and shad. One day a 
well set up, affable, cool young man disturbed him at his club, and he and 
O’Roon were soon pounding each other and exchanging opprobious epithets 
after the manner of long-lost friends. O’Roon looked seedy and out of 
luck and perfectly contented. But it seemed that his content was only 
apparent. 

“ Get me a job, Remsen,” he said. “ I’ve just handed a barber my 
last shilling.” 

“ No trouble at all,” said Remsen. “ I know a lot of men who have 
banks and stores and things down town. Any particular line you fancy P ” 

“ Yes,” said O’Roon, with a look of interest. “ I took a walk in your 
Central Park this morning. I’d like to be one of those bobbies on horse¬ 
back. That would be about the ticket. Besides, it’s the only thing I could 
do. I can ride a little, and the fresh air suits me. Think you could land 
that for me ? ” 

Remsen was sur? that he could. And in a very short time he did. 
And they who were not above looking at mounted policemen might have 
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seen a well set up, affable, cool young man on a prancing chestnut steed 
attending to his duties along the driveways of the park. 

And now at the extreme risk of wearying old gentlemen who carry 
leather fob chains, and elderly ladies who—but no! grandmother herself 
yet thrills at foolish, immortal Romeo—there must be a hint of love at 
first sight. 

It came just as Remsen was strolling into Fifth Avenue from his club 
a few doors away. 

A motor car was creeping along foot by foot, impeded by a freshet of 
vehicles that filled the street. In the car was a chauffeur and an old gentle¬ 
man with snowy side whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be 
worn while automobiling except by a personage. Not even a wine agent 
would dare to do it. But these two were of no consequence—except, 
perhaps, for the guiding of the machine and the paying for it. At the old 
gentleman’s side sat a young lady more beautiful than pomegranate blossoms, 
more exquisite than the first quarter moon viewed at twilight through the 
tops of oleanders. Remsen saw her and knew his fate. He could have 
flung himself under the very wheels that conveyed her, but he knew that 
would be the last means of attracting the attention of those who ride in 
motor cars. Slowly the auto passed, and, if we place the poets above the 
autoists, carried the heart of Remsen with it. Here was a large city of 
millions, and many women who at a certain distance appear to resemble 
pomegranate blossoms. Yet he hoped to see her again; for each one fancies 
that his romance has its own tutelary guardian and divinity. 

Luckily for Remsen’s peace of mind there came a diversion in the 
guise of a reunion of the Gentle Riders of the city. There were not many 
of them—perhaps a score—and there was wassail, and things to eat, and 
speeches, and the Spaniard was bearded again in recapitulation. And when 
daylight threatened them the survivors prepared to depart. But some 
remained upon the battlefield. One of these was Trooper O’Roon, who 
was not seasoned to potent liquids. His legs declined to fulfil the obliga¬ 
tions they had sw'orn to the police department. 

“ I’m stewed, Remsen,” said O’Roon to his friend. “ Why do they 
build hotels that go round and round like Catherine wheels? They’ll take 
away my shield and break me. I can think and talk con-con-consec-sec- 
secutiveiy, but I s-s-stammer with my feet. I’ve got to go on duty in three 
hours. The jig is up, Remsen. The jig is up, I tell you.” 

“ Look at me,” said Remsen, who was his smiling self, pointing to 
his own face; “ whom do you see here? ” 

“ Goo’ fellow,” said O’Roon dizzily. “ Goo’ old Remsen.” 

“ Not so,” said Remsen. “ You see Mounted Policeman O’Roon. 
Look at your face—no; you can’t do that without a glass—but look at mine, 
and think of yours. How much alike are we ? As two French table d’hote 
dinners. With your badge, on your horse, in your uniform, will I charm 
nursemaids and prevent the grass from growing under people’s feet in the 
Park this day. I willl save your badge and your honour, besides having 
the jolliest lark I’ve been blessed with since we licked Spain.” 

Promptly on time the counterfeit presentment of Mounted Policeman 
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O’Roon single-footed into the Park on his chestnut steed. In a uniform 
two men who are unlike will look alike; two who somewhat resemble each 
other in feature and figure will appear as twin brothers. So Remsen trotted 
down the bridle paths, enjoying himself hugely, so few real pleasures do 
ten-millionaires have. 

Along the driveway in the early morning spun a victoria drawn by 
a pair of fiery bays. There was something foreign about the affair, for the 
Park is rarely used in the morning except by unimportant people who love 
to be healthy, poor, and wise. In the vehicle sat an old gentleman with 
snowy side-whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be worn while 
driving except by a personage. At his side sat the lady of Remsen’s heart— 
the lady who looked like pomegranate blossoms and the gibbous moon. 

Remsen met them coming. At the instant of their passing her eyes 
looked into his, and but for the ever coward heart of a true lover he could 
have sworn that she flushed a faint pink. He trotted on for twenty yards, 
and then wheeled his horse at the sound of runaway hoofs. The bays had 
bolted. 

Remsen sent his chestnut after the victoria like a shot. There was 
work cut out for the impersonator of Policeman O’Roon. The chestnut 
ranged alongside the off bay thirty seconds after the chase began, rolled his 
eye back at Remsen, and said in the only manner open to policemen’s 
horses: 

“Well, you duffer, are you going to do your share? You’re not 
O’Roon, but it seems to me if you’d lean to the right you could reach the 
reins of that foolish, slow-running bay—ah! you’re all right ; O’Roon 
couldn’t have done it more neatly! ” 

The runaway team was tugged to an inglorious halt by Remsen’* tough 
muscles. The driver released his hands from the wrapped reins, jumped 
from his seat, and stood at the heads of the team. The chestnut, approving 
his new rider, danced and pranced, reviling equinely the subdued bays. 
Remsen, lingering, was dimly conscious of a vague, impossible, unnecessary- 
old gentleman in a Scotch cap who talked incessantly about something. And 
he was acutely conscious of a pair of violet eyes that would have drawn 
Saint Pyrites from his iron pillar—or whatever the allusion is—and of the 
lady’s smile and look—a little frightened, but a look that, with the ever 
coward heart of a true lover, he could not yet construe. They were asking 
his name and bestowing upon him well-bred thanks for his heroic deed, 
and the Scotch cap was especially babbling and insistent. But the eloquent 
appeal was in the eyes of the lady. 

A little thrill of satisfaction ran through Remsen, because he had a 
name to give which, without undue pride, was worthy of being spoken in 
high places, and a small fortune which, with due pride, he could leave at 
his end without disgrace. 

He opened his lips to speak, and closed them again. 

Who was he? Mounted Policeman O’Roon. The badge and the 
honour of his comrade were in his hands. If Ellsworth Remsen, ten- 
millionaire and Knickerbocker, had just rescued pomegranate blossoms and 
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Scotch cap from possible death, where was Policeman O’Roon? Off his 
beat, exposed, disgraced, discharged. Love had come, but before that there 
had been something that demanded precedence—the fellowship of men on 
battlefields fighting an alien foe. 

Remsen touched his cap, looked between the chestnut’s ears, and took 
refuge in vernacularly. 

“ Don’t mention it,” he said stolidly. “ We policemen are paid to 
do these things. It’s our duty.” 

And he rode away—rode away cursing noblesse oblige , but knowing 
he could never have done anything else. 

At the end of the day Remsen sent the chestnut to his stable and went 
to O’Roon’s room. The policeman was again a well set up, affable, cool 
young man who sat by the window smoking cigars. 

“ I wish you and the rest of the police force and all badges, horses, 
brass buttons, and men who can’t drink two glasses of brut without getting 
upset were at the devil,” said Remsen feelingly. 

O’Roon smiled with evident satisfaction. 

“ Good old Remsen,” he said affably. “ I know all about it. They 
trailed me down and cornered me here two hours ago. There was a little 
row at home, you know, and I cut sticks just to show them. I don’t believe 
I told you that my Governor was the Earl of Ardsley. Funny you should 
bob against them in the Park. If you damaged that horse of mine I’ll never 
forgive you. I’m going to buy him and take him back with me. Oh, yes, 
and I think my sister—Lady Angela, you know—wants particularly for 
you to come up to the hotel with me this evening. Didn’t lose my badge, 
did you Remsen ? I’ve got to turn that in at Headquarters when I resign.” 



TRIOLET 

By I. W. 

I sent him a rose 
And he shot me a dart. 
Think you he knowsf 
I sent him a rose 
And surely that shows- 
But he wounded my heart. 
1 sent him a rose 
And he shot me a dart. 




VANITY AND SOME SABLES 



By O. Henry 

HEN “ Kid ” Brady was sent to the ropes by Molly 
McKeever’s blue-black eyes he withdrew from the 
Stovepipe Gang. So much for the power of a 
colleen’s blanderin’ tongue and stubborn true-hearted¬ 
ness. If you are a man who read this, may such an 
influence be sent you before two o’clock to-morrow; 
if you are a woman, may your Pomeranian greet you 
this morning with a cold nose—a sign of dog-health 
and your happiness. 

The Stovepipe Gang borrowed its name from a sub-district of the city 
called the “ Stovepipe,” which is a narrow and natural extension of the 
familiar district known as Hell’s Kitchen.” The “ Stovepipe ” strip of 
town runs along Eleventh and Twelfth Avenues on the river, and bends a 
hard and sooty elbow around little, lost, homeless DeWitt Clinton Park. 
Consider that a stovepipe is an important factor in any kitchen and the 
situation is analysed. The chefs in “ Hell’s Kitchen ” are many, and the 
“ Stovepipe ” gang wears the cordon blue. 

The members of this unchartered but widely known brotherhood 
appeared to pass their time on street corners arrayed like the lilies of the 
conservatory and busy with nail files and penknives. Thus displayed as a 
guarantee of good faith, they carried on an innocuous conversation in a 
200-word vocabulary, to the casual observer as innocent and immaterial as 
that heard in the clubs seven blocks to the east. 

But off exhibition the “ Stovepipes ” were not mere street corner 
ornaments addicted to posing and manicuring. Their serious occupation 
was the separating of citizens from their coin and valuables. Preferably 
this was done by weird and singular tricks without noise or bloodshed; but 
whenever the citizen honoured by their attentions refused to impoverish 
himself gracefully, his objections came to be spread finally upon some police 
station blotter or hospital register. 

The police held the “ Stovepipe ” gang in perpetual suspicion and 
respect. As the nightingale’s liquid note is heard in the deepest shadows, 
so along the “ Stovepipe’s ” dark and narrow confines the whistle for reserves 
punctures the dull ear of night. Whenever there was smoke in the “ Stove¬ 
pipe ” the tasselled men in blue knew there was fire in “ Hell’s Kitchen.” 

“ Kid ” Brady promised Molly to be good. “ Kid ” was the vainest, 
the strongest, the wariest, and the most successful plotter in the gang. 
Therefore the boys were sorry to give him up. 

But they witnessed his fall to a virtuous life without protest. For, in 
the Kitchen, it is considered neither unmanly nor improper for a guy to do 
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Black her eye for love’s sake, if you will; but it is all-to-the-good 
business to do a thing when she wants you to do it. 

“ Turn off the hydrant,” said the Kid, one night when Molly, tearful, 
besought him to amend his ways. “ I’m going to cut out the gang. You 
for mine, and the simple life on the side. I’ll tell you, Moll—I’ll get work; 
and in a year we’ll get married. I’ll do it for you. We’ll get a flat and a 
flute, and a sewing machine and a rubber plant and live as honest as we can.” 

“ Oh, Kid,” sighed Molly, wiping the powder ofF his shoulder with her 
handkerchief, “ I’d rather hear you say that than to own all of New York. 
And we can be happy on so little! ” 

The Kid looked down at his speckless cuffs and shining patent leathers 
with a suspicion of melancholy. 

“ It’ll hurt hardest in the rags department,” said he. “ I’ve kind of 
always liked to rig out swell when I could. You know how I hate cheap 
things, Moll. This suit set me back sixty-five. Anything in the wearing 
apparel line has got to be just so, or it’s to the misfit parlours for it, for mine. 
If I work I won’t have so much coin to hand over to the little man with 
the big shears.” 

“ Never mind, Kid. I’ll like you just as much in a blue jumper as I 
would in a red automobile.” 

Before the Kid had grown large enough to knock out his father he had 
been compelled to learn the plumber’s art. So now back to this honourable 
and useful profession he returned. But it was as an assistant that he engaged 
himself; and it is the master plumber, and not the assistant, who wears 
diamonds as large as hailstones and looks contemptuously upon the marble 
colonnades of Senator Clark’s mansion. 

Eight months went by as smoothly and surely as though they had 
“ elapsed ” on a theatre programme. The Kid worked away at his pipes 
and solder with no symptoms of backsliding. The “ Stovepipe ” gang con¬ 
tinued its piracy on the high avenues, cracked policemen’s heads, held up 
late travellers, invented new methods of peaceful plundering, copied Fifth 
Avenue’s cut of clothes and neckwear fancies, and comported itself according 
to its lawless bye-laws. But the Kid stood firm and faithful to his Molly, 
even though the polish was gone from his finger-nails and it took him fifteen 
minutes to tie his purple silk ascot so that the worn places would not show. 

One evening he brought a mysterious bundle with him to Molly’s 
house. 

“ Open that, Moll! ” he said in his large, quiet way. “ It’s for you.” 

Molly’s eager fingers tore off the wrappings. She shrieked aloud, and 
in rushed a sprinkling of little McKeevers, and Ma McKeever, dish-washy, 
but an undeniable relative of the late Mrs. Eve. 

Again Molly shrieked, and something dark and long and sinuous flew 
and enveloped her neck like an anaconda. 

“ Russian sables,” said the Kid pridefully, enjoying the sight of Molly’s 
round cheek against the clinging fur. “ The real thing. They don’t grow 
anything in Russia too good for you, Moll.” 

Molly plunged her hands into the muff, overturned a row of the family 
infants, and flew to the mirror. Hint for the beauty column. To make 
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bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and a bewitching smile: Recipe—one set Russian 
sables. Apply. 

When they were alone Molly became aware of a small cake of the ice 
of common sense floating down the full tide of her happiness. 

“ You’re a bird, all right, Kid,” she admitted gratefully. “ I never 
had any furs on before in my life. But ain’t Russian sables awful expensive ? 
Seems to me I’ve heard they were.” 

“ Have I ever chucked any bargain-sale stuff at you, Moll? ” asked 
the Kid, with calm dignity. “ Did you ever notice me leaning on the 
remnant counter or peering in the window of the five-and-ten ? Call that 
scarf $250 and the muff $175 and you won’t make any mistake about the 
price of Russian sables. The swell goods for me. Say, they look fine on 
you, Moll.” 

Molly hugeed the sables to her bosom in rapture. And then her smile 
went away little by little, and she looked the Kid straight in the eye sadly 
and steadily. 

He knew what every look of hers meant; and he laughed with a faint 
flush upon his face. 

“ Cut it out,” he said, with affectionate roughness. “ I told you I 
was done with that. I bought ’em and paid for ’em, all right, with my 
own money.” 

“ Out of the money you worked for, Kid? Out of $75 a month? ” 

“ Sure. I been saving up.” 

“ Let’s see—saved $425 in eight months, Kid? ” 

“ Ah, let up,” said the Kid, with some heat. “ I had some money 
when I went to work. Do you think I’ve been holding ’em up again ? I 
told you I’d quit. They’re paid for on the square. Put ’em on and come 
out for a walk.” 

Molly calmed her doubts. Sables are soothing. Proud as a queen 
she went forth in the streets at the Kid’s side. In all that region of low- 
lying streets Russian sables had never been seen before. The word sped, 
and doors and windows blossomed with heads eager to see the swell furs 
Kid Brady had given his girl. All down the street there were “ Oh’s ” and 
“ Ah’s,” and the reported fabulous sum paid for the sables was passed from 
lip to lip, increasing as it went. At her right elbow sauntered the Kid with 
the air of princes. Work had not diminished his love of pomp and show 
and his passion for the costly and genuine. On a corner they saw a group 
of the “ Stovepipe ” gang loafing, immaculate. They raised their hats to the 
Kid’s girl and went on with their calm, unaccented palaver. 

Three blocks behind the admired couple strolled Detective Ransom, 
of the Central Office. Ransom was the only detective on the force who 
could walk abroad with safety in the Stovepipe district. He was fair dealing 
and unafraid, and went there with the hypothesis that the inhabitants were 
human. Many liked him, and now and then one would tip off to him 
something that he was looking for. 

“What’s the excitement down the street? ” asked Ransom of a pale 
youth in a red sweater. 

“ Dey’re out rubberin’ it et of buffalo r*bes Kid Brady staked his 


girl to,” answered the youth. “ Some say he paid $900 dollars for de skins. 
Dey’re swell all right enough.” 

“ I hear Brady has been working at his old trade for nearly a year,” 
said the detective. “ He doesn’t travel with the gang any more, does he ? ” 

“ He’s workin’, all right,” said the red sweater, “ but—say, sport, are 
you trailin’ anything in the fur line ? A job in a plumbin’ shop don’t match 
wid dem skins de Kid’s girl’s got on.” 

Ransom overtook the strolling couple on an empty street near the river 
bank. He touched the Kid’s arm from behind. 

“ Let me see you a moment, Brady,” he said quietly. His eye rested 
for a second on the long fur scarf thrown stylishly back over Molly’s left 
shoulder. The Kid, with his old-time police-hating frown on his face, 
stepped a yard or two aside with the detective. 

“ Did you go to Mrs. Hethcote’s on West 7—th Street yesterday to 
fix a leaky water-pipe ? ” asked Ransom. 

“ I did,” said the Kid. “ What of it? ” 

“ The lady’s $1,000 set of Russian sables went out of the house about 
the same time you did. The description fits the ones this lady has on.” 

“To h—Harlem with you,” cried the Kid angrily. “ You know I’ve 
cut out that sort of thing, Ransom. I bought them sables yesterday at-” 

The Kid stopped short. 

“ I know you’ve been working straight lately,” said Ransom. “ I’ll 
give you every chance. I’ll go with you where you say you bought the 
furs and investigate. The lady can wear ’em along with us and nobody’ll 
be on. That’s fair, Brady.” 

“ Come on,” agreed the Kid hotly. And then he stopped suddenly in 
his tracks and looked with an odd smile at Molly’s distressed and anxious 
face. 


“ No use,” he said grimly. “ They’re the Hethcote sables, all right. 
You’ll have to turn ’em over, Moll, but they ain’t too good for you if they 
cost a million.” 

“ Molly, with anguish in her face, hung upon the Kid’s arm. 

“ Oh, Kiddy, you’ve broke my heart,” she said. “ I was so proud of 
you—and now they’ll do you—and where’s our happiness gone ? ” 

“ Go home,” said the Kid wildly. “ Come on, Ransom—take the furs. 
Let’s get away from here. Wait a minute—I’ve a good mind to—no, I’ll 
be d-if I can do it—run along Moll—I’m ready, Ransom.” 

Around the corner of a lumber-yard came Policeman Kohen on his way 
to his beat along the river. The detective signed to him for assistance. 
Kohen joined the group. Ransom explained. 

“ Sure,” said Kohen. “ I hear about those saples dat vas stole. You 
say you have dem here? ” 

Policeman Kohen took the end of Molly’s late scarf in his hands and 
looked at it closely. 

“ Once,” he said, “ I sold furs in Sixth Avenue. Yes, dese are saples 
Dey come from Alaska. Dis scarf is vort $12 and dis muff-” 

“ Biff! ” came the palm of the Kid’s powerful hand upon the police¬ 
man’s mouth. Kohen staggered and rallied. Molly screamed. The detec- 
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tive threw himself upon Brady, and with Kohen’s aid got the nippers on his 
wrist. 

“ The scarf is vort $12 and the muff is vort $9,” persisted the police¬ 
man. “ Vot is dis talk about $1,000 saples? ” 

The Kid sat upon a pile of lumber and his face turned dark red. 

“Correct, Solomonski! ” he declared viciously. “I paid $21.50 for 
the set. I’d rather have got six months and not have told it. Me, the 
swell guy that wouldn’t look at anything cheap! I’m a plain bluffer. Moll 
—my salary couldn’t spell sables in Russian.” 

Molly cast herself upon his neck. 

“ What do 1 care for all the sables and money in the world,” she cried. 
“ It’s my Kiddy I want. Oh, you dear, stuck-up, crazy blockhead! ” 

“You can take dose nippers off,” said Kohen to the detective. “Before 
I leaf de station de report come in dat de lady vind her saples—hanging 
in her wardrobe. Young man, I excuse you dat punch in my vace—dis 
von time.” 

Ransom handed Molly her furs. Her eyes were smiling upon the Kid. 
She wound the scarf and threw the end over her left shoulder with a duchess’s 
grace. 

“ A gouple of young vools,” said Policeman Kohen to Ransom : “come 
on away.” 


THE TREACHERY OF CUPID 

By Veronica Beatrice Craik. 

1 looked into your eyes, and there I spied, 

Starting, young Cupid, troubling not to hide, 
Though you yourself knew not he had awoke. 
Then, in Love’s voiceless language, thus he spoke: 
“ Dear maiden, start not so to see me here. 

Oh, blush and tremble not, nor sudden stir! 

1 have played truant from my master’s heart, 
Wherein he did instal me, not to part; 

Nor hath he fed me save by smothered sighs. 

Nor dreams I sought fresh pastures in his eyes.” 

All this he said, but only to mine car 

Came sound of it; though sudden was my fear 

Lest you should read within my downcast gaze 

Horn Cutii/i had h/’trav/’d vnu hv hie hlavc 




THE SOCIAL TRIANGLE 

By O. Henry 

T the stroke of six Ikey Snigglefritz laid down his 
goose. Ikey was a tailor’s apprentice. Are there 
tailor’s apprentices nowadays? 

At any rate, Ikey toiled and snipped and basted 
and pressed and patched and sponged all day in the 
steamy fetor of a tailor-shop. But when work was 
done Ikey hitched his wagon to such stars as his 
firmament let shine. 

It was Saturday night, and the boss laid twelve 
begrimed and begrudged dollars in his hand. Ikey dabbled discreetly in 
water, donned coat, hat, and collar, with its frazzled tie and chalcedony pin, 
and set forth in pursuit of his ideals. 

For each of us, when our day’s work is done, must seek our ideal, 
whether it be love or pinochle or lobster a la Newburg, or the sweet silence 
of the musty bookshelves. 

Behold Ikey as he ambles up the street beneath the roaring “ El ” 
between the rows of reeking sweatshops. Pallid, stooping, insignificant, 
squalid, doomed to exist for ever in penury of body and mind, yet, as he 
swings his cheap cane and projects the noisome inhalations from his cigarette, 
you perceive that he nurtures in his narrow bosom the bacillus of society. 

Ikey’s legs carried him to and into that famous place of entertainment 
known as the Cafe Maginnis—famous because it was the rendezvous of 
Billy McMahan, the greatest man, the most wonderful man, Ikey thought, 
that the world had ever produced. 

Billy McMahan was the district leader. Upon him the Tiger purred, 
and his hand held manna to scatter. Now, as Ikey entered, McMahan 
stood, flushed and triumphant and mighty, the centre of a huzzaing con¬ 
course of his lieutenants and constituents. It seems there had been an 
election; a signal victory had been won; the city had been swept back into 
line by a resistless besom of ballots. 

Ikey slunk along the bar and gazed, breath-quickened, at his idol. 

How magnificent was Billy McMahan, with his great, smooth, laughing 
face; his grey eye, shrewd as a chicken hawk’s; his diamond ring, his voice 
like a bugle call, his prince’s air, his plump and active roll of money, his 
clarion call to friend and comrade—oh, what a king of men he was! How 
he obscured his lieutenants, though they themselves loomed large and 
serious, blue of chin and important of mien, with hands buried deep in the 
pockets of their short overcoats! But Billy—oh, what small avail are words 
to paint for you his glory as seen by Ikey Snigglefritz! 

The Cafe Maginnis rang to the note of victory. The white-coated 
bar-tenders threw themselves featfully upon bottle, cork, and glass. From 
a score of clear Havanas the air received its paradox of clouds. The leal 
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and the hopeful shook Billy McMahan’s hand. And there was born sud¬ 
denly in the worshipful soul of Ikey Snigglefritz an audacious, thrilling 
impulse. 

He stepped forward into the little cleared space in which majesty 
moved, and held out his hand. 

Billy McMahan grasped it unhesitatingly, shook it, and smiled. 

Made mad now by the gods who were about to destroy him, Ikey 
threw away his scabbard and charged upon Olympus. 

“ Have a drink with me, Billy,” he said familiarly, “ you and your 
friends? ” 

“ Don’t mind if I do, old man,” said the great leader, “ just to keep 
the ball rolling.” 

The last spark of Ikey’s reason fled. 

“ Wine,” he called to the bar-tender, waving a trembling hand. 

The corks of three bottles were drawn; the champagne bubbled in 
the long row of glasses set upon the bar. Billy McMahan took his and 
nodded, with his beaming smile, at Ikey. The lieutenants and satellites 
took theirs and growled “ Here’s to you.” Ikey took his nectar in delirium. 
All drank. 

Ikey threw his week’s wages in a crumpled roll upon the bar. 

“ C’rect,” said the bar-tender, smoothing the twelve one-dollar notes. 
The crowd surged around Billy McMahan again. Someone was telling 
how Brannigan fixed ’em over in the Eleventh. Ikey leaned against the 
bar a while, and then went out. 

He went down Hester Street and up Chrystie, and down Delancey 
to where he lived. And there his women folk, a bibulous mother and three 
dingy sisters, pounced upon him for his wages. And at his confession they 
shrieked and objurgated him in the pithy rhetoric of the locality. 

But even as theyplucked at him and struck him Ikey remained in his 
ecstatic trance of joy. His head was in the clouds; the star was drawing 
his wagon. Compared with what he had achieved, the loss of wages and 
the bray of women’s tongues were slight affairs. 

He had shaken the hand of Billy McMahan. 


Billy McMahan had a wife, and upon her visiting cards was engraved 
the name “ Mrs. William Darragh McMahan.” And there was a certain 
vexation attendant upon these cards; for, small as they were, there were 
houses in which they could not be inserted. Billy McMahan was a dictator 
in politics, a four-walled tower in business, a mogul, dreaded, loved, and 
obeyed among his own people. He was growing rich; the daily papers 
had a dozen men on his trail to chronicle his every word of wisdom; he 
had been honoured in caricature holding the Tiger cringing in leash. 

But the heart of Billy was sometimes sore within him. There was a 
race of men from which he stood apart, but that he viewed with the eye 
of Moses looking over into the promised land. He, too, had ideals, even 
as had Ikey Snigglefritz; and sometimes, hopeless of attaining them, his 
own solid success was as dust and ashes in his mouth. And Mrs. William 
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Darragh McMahan wore a look of discontent upon her plump but pretty 
face, and the very rustle of her silks seemed a sigh. 

There was a brave and conspicuous assemblage in the dining salon of 
a noted hostelry where Fashion loves to display her charms. At one 
table sat Billy McMahan and his wife. Mostly silent they were, but the 
accessories they enjoyed little needed the indorsement of speech. Mrs. 
McMahan’s diamonds were outshone by few in the room. The waiter 
bore the costliest brands of wine to their table. In evening dress, with 
an expression of gloom upon his smooth and massive countenance, you 
would look in vain for a more striking figure than Billy’s. 

Four tables away sat alone a tall, slender man, about thirty, with 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, a Van Dyke beard, and peculiarly white, thin 
hands. He was dining on filet mignon, dry toast, and appollinaris. That 
man was Cortlandt Van Duyckink, a man worth eighty millions, who 
inherited and held a sacred seat in the exclusive inner circle of society. 

Billy McMahan spoke to no one around him, because he knew no one. 
Van Duyckink kept his eyes on his plate because he knew that every eye 
present was hungry to catch his. He could bestow knighthood and prestige 
by a nod, and he was chary of creating a too extensive nobility. 

And then Billy McMahan conceived and accomplished the most start¬ 
ling and audacious act of his life. He rose deliberately and walked over 
to Cortlandt Van Duyckink’s table and held out his hand. 

“ Say, Mr. Van Duyckink,” he said, “ I’ve heard you was talking 
about starting some reforms among the poor people down in my district. 
I’m McMahan, you know. Say, now, if that’s straight I’ll do all I can to 
help you. And what I says goes in that neck of the woods, don’t it? Oh, 
say, I rather guess it does.” 

Van Duyckink’s rather sombre eyes lighted up. He rose to his lank 
height and grasped Billy McMahan’s hand. 

“ Thank you, Mr. McMahan, he said, in his deep, serious tones. “ I 
have been thinking of doing some work of that sort. I shall be glad of 

your assistance. It pleases me to have become acquainted with you.” 

Billy walked back to his seat. His shoulder was tingling from the 
accolade bestowed by royalty. A hundred eyes were now turned upon him 
in envy and new admiration. Mrs. William Darragh McMahan trembled 
with ecstasy, so that her diamonds smote the eye almost with pain. And 
now it was apparent that at many tables there were those who suddenly 
remembered that they enjoyed Mr. McMahan’s acquaintance. He saw 
smiles and bows about him. He became enveloped in the aura of dizzy 
greatness. His campaign coolness deserted him. 

“Wine for that gang! ” he commanded the waiter, pointing with his . 
finger. “ Wine over there. Wine to those three gents by that green bush. 
Tell ’em it’s on me. D-n it! Wine for everybody! ” 

The waiter ventured to whisper that it was perhaps inexpedient to 

carry out the order, in consideration of the dignity of the house and its 
custom. 

“ All right,” said Billy, “ if it’s against the rules. I wonder if ’twould 
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do to send my friend Van Duyckink a bottle. No? Well, it’ll flow all 
right at the catfy to-night, just the same. It’ll be rubber boots for anybody 
who comes in there any time up to 2 a.m.” 

Billy McMahan was happy. 

He had shaken the hand of Cortlandt Van Duyckink. 

The big pale-gray auto with its shining metal work looked out of place 
moving slowly among the push-carts and trash-heaps on the lower east side. 
So did Cortlandt Van Duyckink, with his aristocratic face and white, thin 
hands, as he steered carefully between the groups of ragged, scurrying 
youngsters in the streets. And so did Miss Constance Schuyler, with her 
dim, ascetic beauty, seated at his side. 

“ Oh, Cortlandt,” she breathed, “ isn’t it sad that human beings have 
to live in such wretchedness and poverty ? And you—how noble it is of 
you to think of them, to give your time and money to improve their con¬ 
dition! ” 

Van Duyckink turned his solemn eyes upon her. 

“ It is little,” he said sadly, “ that I can do. The question is a large 
one, and belongs to society. But even individual effort is not thrown 
away. Look, Constance! On this street I have arranged to build soup 
kitchens, where no one who is hungry will be turned away. And down 
this other street are the old buildings that I shall cause to be torn down 
and there erect others in place of those death-traps of fire and disease.” 

Down Delancey slowly crept the pale-gray auto. Away from it toddled 
coveys of wondering, tangle-haired, barefooted, unwashed children. It 
stopped before a crazy brick structure, foul and awry. 

Van Duyckink alighted to examine at a better perspective one of the 
leaning walls. Down the steps of the building came a young man who 
seemed to epitomise its degradation, squalor, and infelicity—a narrow- 
chested, pale, unsavoury young man, puffing at a cigarette. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, Van Duyckink stepped out and warmly 
grasped the hand of what seemed to him a living rebuke. 

“ I want to know you people,” he said sincerely. “ I am going to 
help you as much as I can. We shall be friends.” 

As the auto crept carefully away Cortlandt Van Duyckink felt an 
unaccustomed glow about his heart. He was near to being a happy man. 

He had shaken the hand of Ikey Snigglefritz. 





THE PENDULUM 

By O. Henry 

IGHTY-FIRST Street—let ’em out, please,” yelled 
the shepherd in blue. 

A flock of citizen sheep scrambled out, and 
another flock scrambled aboard. Ding-ding! The 
cattle cars of the Manhattan Elevated rattled away, 
and John Perkins drifted down the stairway of the 
station with the released flock. 

John walked slowly toward his flat. Slowly, 
because in the lexicon of his daily life there was no 
such word as “ perhaps.” There are no surprises awaiting a man who has 
been married two years and lives in a flat. As he walked John Perkins 
prophesied to himself with gloomy and downtrodden cynicism the foregone 
conclusions of the monotonous day. 

Katy would meet him at the door with a kiss flavoured with cold cream 
and butter-scotch. He would remove his coat, sit upon a macadamised 
lounge, and read, in the evening paper, of Russians and Japs slaughtered 
by the deadly linotype. For dinner there would be pot roast, a salad 
flavoured with a dressing warranted not to crack or injure the leather, stewed 
rhubarb, and the bottle of strawberry marmalade blushing at the certificate 
of chemical purity on its label. After dinner Katy would show him the 
new patch in her crazy quilt that the iceman had cut off for her with the 
end of his four-in-hand whip. At half-past seven they would spread news¬ 
papers over the furniture to catch the pieces of plastering that fell when the 
fat man in the flat overhead began to take his physical culture exercises. 
Exactly at eight Hickey & Mooney, of the vaudeville team (unbooked) in 
the flat across the hall, would yield to the gentle influence of delirium 
tremens and begin to overturn chairs under the delusion that Hammerstein 
was pursuing them with a five-hundred-dollar-a-week contract. Then the 
gent at the window across the air-shaft would get out his flute; the nightly 
gas leak would steal forth to frolic in the highways; the dumbwaiter would 
slip off its trolley; the janitor would drive Mrs. Zanowitski’s five children 
once more across the Yalu, the lady with the champagne shoes and the Skye 
terrier would trip downstairs and paste her Thursday name over her bell 
and letter-box—and the evening routine of the Frogmore flats would be 
under way. 

John Perkins knew these things would happen. And he knew that 
at a quarter-past eight he would summon his nerve and reach for his hat, 
and that his wife would deliver this speech in a querulous tone: 

“ Now, where are you going, Pd like to know, John Perkins ? ” 

“ Thought Pd drop up to McCloskey’s,” he would answer, “ and play 
a game or two of pool with the fellows.” 

Of late such had been John Perkins’ habit. At ten or eleven he would 
return. Sometimes Katy would be asleep; sometimes waiting up, ready to 
melt in the crucible of her ire a little more gold plating from the wrought- 
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steel chains of matrimony. For these things Cupid will have to answer 
when he stands at the bar of justice with his victims from the Frogmore 
flats. 

To-night John Perkins encountered a tremendous upheaval of the 
commonplace when he reached his door. No Katy was there with her 
affectionate, confectionate kiss. The three rooms seemed in portentous 
disorder. All about lay her things in confusion. Shoes in the middle of 
the floor, curling tongs, hair bows, kimonos, powder box, jumbled together 
on dresser and chairs—this was not Katy’s way. With a sinking heart John 
saw the comb with a curling cloud of her brown hair among its teeth. 
Some unusual hurry and perturbation must have possessed her, for she 
always carefully placed these combings in a little blue basket on her dressing- 
table. 

Hanging conspicuously to the gas jet by a string was a folded paper. 
John seized it. It was a note from his wife running thus: 

“ Dear John ,—1 just had a telegram saying mother is very ill. 1 am 
going to take the 4-30 train. Brother Sam is going to meet me at the 
depot there. There ij cold mutton in the ice box. I hope it isn't her quinzy 
again. Pay the milkman 60 cents. She had it bad last spring. Don't 
forget to write to the company about the gas meter, and your good socks 
are in the top drawer. I will write to-morrow. 

“ Hastily, 

“ KATY." 

Never during their two years of matrimony had he and Katy been 
separated for a night. John read the note over and over in a dumfounded 
way. Here was a break in a routine that had never varied, and it left 
him dazed. 

There, on the back of a chair, hung, pathetically empty and formless, 
the red wrapper with black dots that she always wore while getting the 
meals. Her week-day clothes had been tossed here and there in her haste. 
A little paper bag of her favourite butter-scotch lay with its string yet 
unwound. A daily paper sprawled on the floor, gaping rectangularly where 
a railroad time-table had been clipped from it. Everything in the room 
spoke of a loss, of an essence gone, of its soul and life departed. John 
Perkins stood among the dead remains with a queer feeling of desolation 
in his heart. 

He began to set the rooms tidy as well as he could. When he touched 
her clothes a thrill of something like terror went through him. He had 
never thought what existence would be without Katy. She had become 
so thoroughly annealed into his life that she was like the air he breathed— 
necessary but scarcely noticed. Now, without warning, she was gone, 
vanished, as completely absent as if she had never existed. Of course it 
would be only for a few days, or at most a week or two, but it seemed to 
him as if the very hand of death had pointed a finger at his secure and 
uneventful home. 
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John dragged the cold mutton from the ice-box, made coffee, and sat 
down to a lonely meal face to face with the strawberry marmalade’s shameless 
certificate of purity. Bright among withdrawn blessings now appeared to 
him the ghosts of pot roast and the salad with tan polish dressing. His 
home was dismantled. A quinzied mother-in-law had knocked his lares 
and penates sky-high. After his solitary meal John sat at a front window. 

He did not care to smoke. Outside the city roared to him to come 
join in its dance of folly and pleasure. The night was his. He might 
go forth unquestioned and thrum the strings of jollity as free as any gay 
bachelor there. He might carouse and wander and have his fling until 
dawn if he liked; and there would be no wrathful Katy waiting for him, 
bearing the chalice that held the dregs of his joy. He might play pool 
at McCloskey’s with his roistering friends until Aurora dimmed the electric 
bulbs if he chose. The hymenal strings that had curbed him always when 
the Frogmore flats had palled upon him were loosened. Katy was gone. 

John Perkins was not accustomed to analysing his emotions. But as 
he sat in his Katy-bereft 10x12 parlour, he hit unerringly upon the keynote 
of his discomfort. He knew now that Katy was necessary to his happiness. 
His feeling for her, lulled into unconsciousness by the dull round of 
domesticity, had been sharply stirred by the loss of her presence. Has it 
not been dinned into us by proverb and sermon and fable that we never 
prize the music till the sweet-voiced bird has flown—or in other no less 
florid and true utterances ? 

“ I’m a double-dyed dub,” mused John Perkins, “ the way I’ve been 
treating Katy. Off every night playing pool with the boys instead of 
staying home with her. The poor girl all alone; nothing to amuse her, 
and me acting that way! John Perkins, you’re the worst kind of a fool. 
I’m going to make it up to the little girl. I’ll take her out and let her 
have some amusement. And I’ll cut out the McCloskey gang right from 
this minute.” 

Yes, there was the city roaring outside for John Perkins to come dance 
in the train of Momus. And at McCloskey’s the boys were knocking the 
balls idly into the pockets against the hour for the nightly game. But no 
primrose way nor clicking cue could woo the remorseful soul of Perkins: 
the thing that was his, lightly held and half scorned, had been taken away 
from him, and he wanted it. Backward to a certain man named Adam, 
whom the cherubim bounced from the orchard, could Perkins, the remorse¬ 
ful, trace his descent. 

Near the right hand of John Perkins stood a chair. On the back of 
it stood Katy’s blue blouse. It still retained something of her contour. 
Midway of the sleeves were fine, individual wrinkles made by the move¬ 
ments of her arms in working for his comfort and pleasure. A delicate but 
impelling odour of bluebells came from it. John took it and looked long 
and soberly at the unresponsive grenadine. Katy had never been unrespon¬ 
sive. Tears—yes, tears—came into John Perkins’ eyes. When she came 
back things would be different. He would make up for all his neglect. 
What was life without her ? 
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The door opened. Katy walked in carrying a little hand satchel. 
John stared at her stupidly. 

“ My! I’m glad to get back,” said Katy. “ Ma wasn’t ill to amount 
to anything. Sam was at the station, and said she just had a little spell, 
and got all right soon after they telegraphed. So I took the next train back. 
I’m just dying for a cup of coffee.” 

Nobody heard the click and the rattle of the cog-wheels as the third 
floor front of the Frogmore flats buzzed its machinery back into the Order 
of Things. A band slipped, a spring was touched, the gear was adjusted, 
and the wheels revolved in their old orbits. 

John Perkins looked at the clock. It was 8-15. He reached for his 
hat and walked to the door. 

“ Now, where are you going, I’d like to know, John Perkins? ” asked 
Katy, in a querulous tone. 

“ Thought I’d drop up to McCloskey’s,” said John, “ and play a game 
or two of pool with the fellows.” 


THE PERMANENCY OF BOOKS. 

By J. S. 

When in the west the sun is low 
I seek a quiet nook 

That in my study I have made 
And take a favourite hook: 

Then with my faithful friends around. 

In cloth and leather dressed, 

1 travel thro ’ enchanted climes 
On many a wondrous quest. 

I see with them, great Caxton’s days 
Far moved from stir and stress: 

1 tread once more with lingering step 
The age of good Queen Bess: 

And down the sweeping stream of time, 

This thought alone holds sway: 

That wisdom once enshrined in books , 
never pass away. 




THE RUBAIYAT OF A SCOTCH 
HIGHBALL 


By O. Henry 


HIS document is intended to strike somewhere between 
a temperance lecture and the “ Bartender’s Guide.” 
Relative to the latter, drink shall swell the theme 
and be set forth in abundance. Agreeably to the 
former, not an elbow shall be crooked. 

Bob Babbitt was “ off the stuff.” Which 
means—as you will discover by referring to the 
unabridged dictionary of Bohemia—that he had “ cut 
out the booze ”; that he was “ on the water wagon.” 
The reason for Bob’s sudden attitude of hostility toward the “ demon rum ” 
—as the white ribboners miscall whisky (see the “ Bartender’s Guide ”)— 
should be of interest to reformers and saloon-keepers. 

There is always hope for a man who, when sober, will not concede or 
acknowledge that he was ever drunk. But when a man will say (in the 
apt words of the phrase-distiller), “ I had a beautiful skate on last night,” 
you will have to put stuff in his coffee as well as pray for him. 

One evening, on his way home, Babbitt dropped in at the Broadway 
bar that he had liked best. Always there were three or four fellows there from 
the down-town offices whom he knew. And then there would be highballs 
and stories, and he would hurry home to dinner a little late but feeling 
good, and a little sorry for the poor Standard Oil Company. On this 
evening, as he entered, he heard someone say, “ Babbitt was in last night 
as full as a boiled owl.” 

Babbitt walked to the bar, and saw in the mirror that his face was as 
white as chalk. For the first time he had looked Truth in the eyes. Others 
had lied to him; he had dissembled with himself. He was a drunkard, and 
had not known it. What he had fondly imagined was a pleasant exhilaration 
had been maudlin intoxication. His fancied wit had been drivel; his gay 
humours nothing but the noisy vagaries of a sot. But, never again! 

“ A glass of seltzer,” he said to the bartender. 

A little silence fell upon the group of his cronies, who had been expect¬ 
ing him to join them. 

“ Going off the stuff, Bob ” one of them asked politely and with more 
formality than the highballs ever called forth. 

“ Yes,” said Babbitt. 

Some one of the group took up the unwashed thread of a story he had 
been telling; the bartender shoved over a dime and a nickel change from the 
quarter, ungarnished with his customary smile; and Babbitt walked out. 
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Now, Babbitt had a home and a wife—but that is another story. And 
I will tell you that story, which will show you a better habit and a worse 
story than you could find in the man who invented the phrase. 

It began away up in Sullivan County, where so many rivers and so 
much trouble begins—or begin; how would you say that? It was July, 
and Jessie was a summer boarder at the Mountain Squint Hotel, and Bob, 
who was just out of college, saw her one day—and they were married in 
September. That’s the tabloid novel—one swallow of water, and it’s gone. 

But those July days ! 

Let the exclamation point expound it, for I shall not. For particulars 
you might read up on “ Romeo and Juliet,” and Abraham Lincoln’s thrilling 
sonnet about “ You can fool some of the people,”* etc., and Darwin’s works. 

But one thing I must tell you about. Both of them were mad over 
Omar’s Rubaiyat. They knew every verse of the old bluffer by heart— 
not consecutively, but picking ’em out here and there as you fork the mush¬ 
rooms in a fifty-cent steak a la Bordelaise. Sullivan County is full of rocks 
and trees; and Jessie used to sit on them, and—please be good—used to 
pit on the rocks; and Bob had a way of standing behind her with his hands 
over her shoulders holding her hands, and his face close to hers, and they 
would repeat over and over their favourite verses of the old tent-maker. 
They saw only the poetry and philosophy of the lines then—indeed, they 
agreed that the Wine was only an image, and that what was meant to be 
celebrated was some divinity, or maybe Love or Life. However, at that 
time neither of them had tasted the stuff that goes with a sixty-cent table 
d'hote. 

Where was I? Oh, they married and came to New York. Bob 
showed his college diploma, and accepted a position filling inkstands in a 
lawyer’s office at $15 a week. At the end of two years he had worked up 
to $50, and gotten his first taste of Bohemia—the kind that won’t stand 
the borax and formaldehyde tests. 

They had two furnished rooms and a little kitchen. To Jess, accus¬ 
tomed to the mild but beautiful savour of a country town, the dreggy 
Bohemia was sugar and spice. She hung fish seines on the walls of her 
rooms, and bought a rakish-looking sideboard, and learned to play the banjo. 
Twice or thrice a week they dined at French or Italian tables d ’ hdte in a 
cloud of smoke, and brag and unshorn hair. Jess learned to drink a cocktail 
in order to get the cherry. At home she smoked a cigarette after dinner. 
She learned to pronounce Chianti, and leave her olive stones for the waiter 
to pick up. Once she essayed to say la, la, la! in a crowd; but got only 
as far as the second one. They met one or two couples while dining out, 
and became friendly with them. The sideboard was stocked with Scotch 
and rye and a liqueur. They had their new friends in to dinner, and all were 
laughing at nothing by 1 a.m. Some plastering fell in the room below, 
for which Bob had to pay $4.50. Thus they footed it merrily on the ragged 

* The author refers to ail epigram of Abraham Lincoln’s, well known in America “ You 
ca 1 fool some of the people all the time, and you can fool all the people some of the time, 
bu‘. you can’t fool all the people all the time.”—E d. 
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frontiers of the country that has no boundary lines or government. 

And soon Bob fell in with his cronies and learned to keep his foot on 
the little rail six inches above the floor for an hour or so every afternoon 
before he went home. Drink always rubbed him the right way, and he 
would reach his rooms as jolly as a sandboy. Jessie would meet him at 
the door, and generally they would dance some insane kind of a rigadoon 
about the floor by way of greeting. Once when Bob’s feet became confused, 
and he tumbled headlong over a footstool, Jessie laughed so heartily and 
long that he had to throw all the couch pillows at her to make her hush. 

In such wise life was speeding for them on the day when Bob Babbitt 
first felt the power that the giftie gi’ed him. 

But let us get back to our lamb and mint sauce. 

When Bob got home that evening he found Jessie in a long apron 
cutting up a lobster for the Newburg. Usually when Bob came in mellow 
from his hour at the bar his welcome was hilarious, though somewhat 
tinctured with Scotch smoke. 

By screams and snatches of song and certain audible testimonials to 
domestic felicity was his advent proclaimed. When she heard his foot on 
the stairs the old maid in the hall room always stuffed cotton into her ears. 
At first Jessie had shrunk from the rudeness and flavour of these spiritual 
greetings, but as the fog of the false Bohemia gradually encompassed her 
she came to accept them as love’s true and proper greeting. 

Bob came in without a Word, smiled, kissed her neatly but noiselessly, 
took up a paper and sat down. In the hall room the old maid held her 
two plugs of cotton poised, filled with anxiety. 

Jessie dropped lobster and knife, and ran to him with frightened eyes. 

“ What’s the matter, Bob ? Are you ill ? ” 

“ Not at all, dear.” 

“ Then what’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

Hearken, brethren. When She-who-has-a-right-to-ask interrogates 
you concerning a change she finds in your mood answer her thus: Tell her 
that you, in a sudden rage, have murdered your grandmother; tell her that 
you have robbed orphans, and that remorse has stricken you; tell her your 
fortune is swept away; that you are beset by enemies, by bunions, by any 
kind of malevolent fate; but do not, if peace and happiness are worth as 
much as a grain of mustard seed to you—-do not answer her “ Nothing.” 

Jessie went back to the lobster in silence. She cast looks of darkest 
suspicion at Bob. He had never acted that way before. 

When dinner was on the table she set out the bottle of Scotch and the 
glasses. Bob declined. 

“ Tell you the truth, Jess,” he said. “ I’ve cut out the dirnk. Help 
yourself, of course. If you don’t mind, I’ll try some of the seltzer straight.” 

“ You’ve stopped drinking? ” she said, looking at him steadily and 
unsmilingly. “ What for ? ” 

“ It wasn’t doing me any good,” said Bob. “ Don’t you approve of 
the idea? ” 2c 
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Jessie raised her eyebrows and one shoulder slightly. 

“ Entirely,” she said with a sculptured smile. “ I could not conscien¬ 
tiously advise anyone to drink or smoke, or whistle on Sunday.” 

The meal was finished almost in silence. Bob tried to make talk, but 
his efforts lacked the stimulus of previous evenings. He felt miserable, and 
once or twice his eye wandered towards the bottle, but each time the scathing 
words of his bibulous friend sounded in his ear, and his mouth set with 
determination. 

Jessie felt the change deeply. The essence of their lives seemed to 
have departed suddenly. The restless fever, the false gaiety, the unnatural 
excitement of the shoddy Bohemia in which they had lived had dropped 
away in the space of the popping of a cork. She stole curious and forlorn 
glances at the dejected Bob, who bore the guilty look of at least a wife-beater 
or a family tyrant. 

After dinner the coloured maid, who came in daily to perform such 
chores, cleared away the things. Jessie, with an unreadable countenance, 
brought back the bottle of Scotch and the glasses and a bowl of cracked ice, 
and set them on the table. 

“ May I ask,” she said, with some of the ice in her tones, “ whether 
I am to be included in your sudden spasm of goodness? If not, I’ll make 
one for myself. It’s rather chilly this evening, for some reason.” 

“ Oh, come now, Jess,” said Bob good-naturedly, “ don’t be too rough 
on me. Help yourself, by all means. There’s no danger of your over¬ 
doing it. But I thought there was with me; and that’s why I quit. Have 
yours, and then let’s get out the banjo and try over that new quickstep.” 

“ I’ve heard,” said Jessie, in the tones of the oracle, “ that drinking 
alone is a pernicious habit. No, I don’t think I feel like playing this even¬ 
ing. If we are going to reform, we may as well abandon the evil habit of 
banjo-playing, too.” 

She took up a book, and sat in her little willow rocker on the other side 
of the table. Neither of them spoke for half an hour. 

And then Bob laid down his paper and got up with a strange, absent 
look on his face, and went behind her chair and reached over her shoulders, 
taking her hands in his, and laid his face close to hers. 

In a moment, to Jessie, the walls of the seine-hung room vanished, 
and she saw the Sullivan County hills and rills. Bob felt her hands quiver 
in his as he began the verse from old Omar: 

“ Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire of Spring 
The Winter Garment of Repentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing! ” 

And then he walked to the table and poured a stiff drink of Scotch 
into a glass. 

But in that moment a mountain breeze had somehow found its way 
in and blown away the mist of the false Bohemia. 
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Jessie leaped, and with one fierce sweep of her hand sent the bottle 
and glasses crashing to the floor. The motion of her arm carried it around 
Bob’s neck, where it met its mate and fastened tight. 

“ Oh, my God, Bobbie—not that verse—I see now. I wasn’t always 
such a fool, was I? The other one, boy—the one that says, ‘ Remould it 
to the heart’s Desire.’ Say that one—‘ to the Heart’s Desire.’ ” 

“ I know that one,” said Bob. “ It goes: 

“ ‘ Ah! Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire 
Would not we-’ ” 


“ Let me finish it,” said Jessie. 

“ ‘ Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! ’ ” 

“ It’s shattered all right,” said Bob, crunching some glass under his 

heel. 

In some dungeon below the accurate ear of Mrs. Pickens, the landlady, 
located the smash. 

“ It’s that wild Mr. Babbitt coming home soused again,” she said. 
“ And he’s got such a nice little wife, too! ” 






THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF COMPANY 99 

By O. Henry 

OHN BYRNES, hose-cart driver of Engine Company 
No. 99, was afflicted with what his comrades called 
Japanitis. 

Byrnes had a war map spread permanently upon 
a table in the second storey of the engine-house, and 
he could explain to you at any hour of the day or 
night the exact positions, conditions, and intentions 
of both the Russian and Japanese armies. He had 
little clusters of pins stuck in the map which repre¬ 
sented the opposing forces, and these he moved about from day to day in 
conformity with the war news in the daily papers. 

Whenever the Japs won a victory John Byrnes would shift his pins, 
and then he would execute a war dance of delight, and the other firemen 
would hear him yell: “ Go it, you blamed little, sawed-off, huckleberry-eyed, 
monkey-faced hot tamales! Eat ’em up, you little sleight-o’-hand, bow- 
legged bull terriers—give ’em another of them Yalu looloos, and you’ll eat 
rice in St. Petersburg. Talk about your Russians—say, wouldn’t they give 
you a painsky when it comes to a scrapovitch ? ” 

Not even on the fair island of Nippon was there a more enthusiastic 
champion of the Mikado’s men. Supporters of the Russian cause did well 
to keep clear of Engine-House No. 99. 

Sometimes all thoughts of the Japanese left John Byrne’s head. That 
was when the alarm of fire had sounded and he was strapped in his driver’s 
seat on the swaying cart, guiding Erebus and Joe, the finest team in the 
whole department—according to the crew of 99. 

Of all the codes adopted by man for regulating his actions towards his 
fellow mortals, the greatest are these—the code of King Arthur’s Knights 
of the Round Table, the Constitution of the United States, and the unwritten 
rules of the New York Fire Department. The Round Table methods are 
no longer practicable since the invention of street cars and breach-of-promise 
suits, and our Constitution is being found more and more unconstitutional 
every day, so the code of our firemen must be considered in the lead, with 
the Golden Rule and Jeffries’s new punch trying for place and show. 

The Constitution says that one man is as good as another; but the Fire 
Department says he is better. This is a too generous theory, but the law 
will not allow itself to be construed otherwise. All of which comes 
perilously near to being a paradox, and commends itself to the attention 
of the S.P.C.A. 

One of the transatlantic liners dumped out at Ellis Island a lump of 
protozoa which was expected to evolve into an American citizen, A steward 
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kicked him down the gangway, a doctor pounced upon his eyes like a raven, 
seeking for trachoma or ophthalmia; he was hustled ashore and ejected into 
the city in the name of Liberty—perhaps, theoretically, thus inoculating 
against kingocracy with a drop of its own virus. This hypodermic injection 
of Europeanism wandered happily into the veins of the city with the broad 
grin of a pleased child. It was not burdened with baggage, cares, or 
ambitions. Its body was lithely built and clothed in a sort of foreign fustian; 
its face was brightly vacant, with a small, flat nose, and was mostly covered 
by a thick, ragged, curling beard like the coat of a spaniel. In the pocket 
of the imported Thing were a few coins—denairi—scudi—kopecks— 
pfennigs—pilasters—whatever the financial nomenclature of his unknown 
country may have been. 

Prattling to himself, always broadly grinning, pleased by the roar and 
movement of the barbarous city into which the steamship cut-rates had 
shunted him, the alien strayed away from the sea, which he hated, as far as 
the district covered by Engine Company No. 99. Light as a cork, he was 
kept bobbing along by the human tide, the crudest atom in all the silt of 
the stream that emptied into the reservoir of Liberty. 

While crossing Third Avenue he slowed his steps, enchanted by the 
thunder of the elevated trains above him and the soothing crash of the 
wheels on the cobbles. And then there was a new, delightful chord in the 
uproar—the musical clanging of a gong and a great shining juggernaut 
belching fire and smoke, that people were hurrying to see. 

This beautiful thing, entrancing to the eye, dashed past, and the proto¬ 
plasmic immigrant stepped into the wake of it with his broad, enraptured, 
uncomprehending grin. And so stepping, stepped into the path of No. 99’s 
flying hose-cart, with John Byrnes gripping, with arms of steel, the reins 
over the plunging backs of Erebus and Joe. 

The unwritten unconstitutional code of the firemen has no exceptions 
or amendments. It is a simple thing—as simple as the rule of three There 
was the heedless unit in the right of way; there was the hose-cart and the 
iron pillar of the elevated railroad. 

John Byrnes swung all his weight and muscle on the left rein. The 
team and cart swerved that way and crashed like a torpedo into the pillar. 
The men on the cart went flying like skittles. The driver’s strap burst, 
the pillar rang with the shock, and John Byrnes fell on the car track with 
a broken shoulder twenty feet away, while Erebus—beautiful, raven-black, 
best-loved Erebus—lay whickering in his harness with a broken leg. 

In consideration for the feelings of Engine Company No. 99 the details 
will be lightly touched. The company does not like to be reminded of 
that day. There was a great crowd, and hurry calls were sent in; and while 
the ambulance gong was clearing the way, the men of No. 99 heard the 
crack of the S.P.C.A. agent’s pistol, and turned their heads away, not daring 
to look towards Erebus again. 

When the firemen got back to the engine-house they found that one 
of them was dragging by the collar the cause of their desolation and grief. 
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They set it in the middle of the floor and gathered grimly about it. Through 
its whiskers the calamitous object chattered effervescently and waved its 
hands. 

“ Sounds like a seidlitz powder,” said Mike Dowling, disgustedly, 
*• and it makes me sicker than one. Call that a man!—that hoss was worth 
a steamer full of such two-legged animals. It’s a immigrant—that’s what 
it is.” 

“ Look at the doctor’s chalk mark on its coat,” said Reilly, the desk 
man. “ It’s just landed. It must be a kind of a Dago or a Hun or one 
of them Finns, I guess. That’s the kind of truck that Europe unloads on 
to us.” 

“ Think of a thing like that getting in the way and laying John up in 
hospital and spoiling the best fire team in the city,” groaned another fireman. 

It ought to be taken down to the dock and drowned.” 

“ Somebody go around and get Sloviski,” suggested the engine driver, 
“ and let’s see what nation is responsible for this conglomeration of hair 
and head noises.” 

Sloviski kept a delicatessen store around the corner on Third Avenue, 
and was reputed to be a linguist. 

One of the men fetched him—a fat, cringing man, with a discursive 
eye and the odours of many kinds of meats upon him. 

“ Take a whirl at this importation with your jaw-breakers, Sloviski,” 
requested Mike Dowling. “ We can’t quite figure out whether he’s from 
the Hackensack Bottoms or Hongkong-on-the-Ganges.” 

Sloviski addressed the stranger in several dialects, that ranged in rhythm 
and cadence from the sounds produced by a tonsilitis gargle to the opening 
of a can of tomatoes with a pair of scissors. The immigrant replied in 
accents resembling the uncorking of a bottle of ginger ale. 

“ I have you his name,” reported Sloviski. “ You shall not pronounce 
it. Writing of it in paper is better.” They gave him paper, and he wrote, 
Demetre Svangvsk.” 

“ Looks like shorthand,” said the desk man. 

“ He speaks some language,” continued the interpreter, wiping his 
fore head, “ of Austria and mixed with a little Turkish. And, den, he 
have some Magyar words and a Polish or two, and many like the Roumanian, 
but not without talk of one tribe in Bessarabia. I do not him quite under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Would you call him a Dago or a Polocker, or what? ” asked Mike, 
frowning at the polyglot description. 

“ He is a,” answered Sloviski, “ he is a—I dink he come from—I dink 
he is a fool,” he concluded, impatient at his linguistic failure, “ and if you 
pleases I will go back at mine delicatessen.” 

“ Whatever he is, he’s a bird,” said Mike Dowling; “ and you want 
to watch him fly.” 

Taking by the wing the alien fowl that had fluttered into the nest of 
Liberty, Mike led him to the door of the engine-house and bestowed upon 
him a kick hearty enough to convey the entire animus of Company 99. 
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Demetre Svangvsk hustled away down the sidewalk, turning once to show 
his ineradicable grin to the aggrieved firemen. 

In three weeks John Byrnes was back at his post from the hospital. 
With great gusto he proceeded to bring his war map up to date. “ My 
money on the Japs every time,” he declared. “ Why, look at them Russians 
—they’re nothing but wolves. Wipe ’em out, I say—and the little old 
jiu-jitsu gang are just the cherry blossoms to do the trick, and don’t you 
forget it! ” 

The second day after Byrnes’ reappearance came Demetre Svangvsk, 
the unidentified, to the engine-house, with a broader grin than ever. He 
managed to convey the idea that he wished to congratulate the hose-cart 
driver on his recovery and to apologise for having caused the accident. This 
he accomplished by so many extravagant gestures and explosive noises that 
the company was diverted for half an hour. Then they kicked him out 
again, and on the next day he came back grinning. How or where he lived 
no one knew. And then John Byrnes’ nine-year-old son, Chris, who brought 
him convalescent delicacies from home to eat, took a fancy to Svangvsk, and 
they allowed him to loaf about the door of the engine-house occasionally. 

One afternoon the big drab automobile of the Deputy Fire Commis¬ 
sioner buzzed up to the door of No. 99, and the Deputy stepped inside for 
an informal inspection. The men kicked Svangvsk out a little harder than 
usual, and proudly escorted the Deputy around 99, in which everything 
shone like my lady’s mirror. 

The Deputy respected the sorrow of the company concerning the loss 
of Erebus, and he had come to promise it another mate for Joe that would 
do him credit. So they let Joe out of his stall and showed the Deputy how 
deserving he was of the finest mate that could be in horsedom. 

While they were circling around Joe confabbing, Chris climbed into 
the Deputy’s auto and threw the power full on. The men heard a monster 
puffing and a shriek from the lad, and sprang out too late. The big auto 
shot away, luckily taking a straight course down the street. The boy knew 
nothing of its machinery; he sat clutching the cushions and howling. With 
the power on, nothing could have stopped that auto except a brick house, 
and there was nothing for Chris to gain by such a stoppage. 

Demetre Svangvsk was just coming in again with a grin for another 
kick when Chris played this merry prank. While the others sprang for the 
door, Demetre sprang for Joe. He glided upon the horse’s bare back like 
a snake, and shouted something at him like the crack of a dozen whips. 
One of the firemen afterwards swore that Joe answered him back in the same 
language. Ten seconds after the auto started the big horse was eating up 
the asphalt behind it like a strip of macaroni. 

Some people two blocks and a half away saw the rescue. They said 
that the auto was nothing but a drab noise with a black speck in the middle 
of it for Chris, when a big bay horse with a lizard lying on its back cantered 
up alongside of it, and the lizard reached over and picked the black speck 
out of the noise. 
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Only fifteen minutes after Svangvsk’s last kicking at the hands—or 
rather the feet—of Engine Company No. 09 he rode Joe back through the 
door with the boy safe, but acutely conscious of the licking he was going 
to receive. 

Svangvsk slipped to the floor, leaned his head against Joe’s, and made 
a noise like a clucking hen. Joe nodded, and whistled loudly through his 
nostrils, putting to shame the knowledge of Sloviski, of the delicatessen. 

John Byrnes walked up to Svangvsk, who grinned, expecting to be 
kicked. Byrnes gripped the outlander so strongly by the hand that Demetre 
grinned anyhow, conceiving it to be a new form of punishment. 

“ The heathen rides like a Cossack,” remarked a fireman who had seen 
a Wild West show—“ they’re the greatest riders in the world.” 

The word seemed to electrify Svangvsk. He grinned wider than ever. 

“ Yas—yas—me Cossack,” he spluttered, striking his chest. 

“Cossack! ” repeated John Byrnes, thoughtfully; “ain’t that a kind 
of a Russian? ” 

“ They’re one of the Russian tribes, sure,” said the desk man, who 
read books between fire alarms. 

Just then Alderman Foley, who was on his way home and did not know 
of the runaway, stopped at the door of the engine-house and called to 
Byrnes: 

“ Hello there, Jimmy, me boy—how’s the war coming along ? Japs 
still got the bear on the trot, have they? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said John Byrnes, argumentatively; “ them Japs 
haven’t got any walk-over. You wait till Kuropatkin gets a good whack 
at ’em, and they won’t be knee-high to a puddle-duckskv.” 




THE SKYLIGHT ROOM 

By O. Henry. 


K IRST Mrs. Parker would show you the double parlours 
You would not dare to interrupt her description of 
their advantages and of the merits of the gentleman 
who had occupied them for eight years. Then you 
would manage to stammer forth the confession that 
you were neither a doctor nor a dentist. Mrs. 
Parker’s manner of receiving the admission was such 
that you could never afterward entertain the same 
feeling toward your parents, who had neglected to 
train you up in one of the professions that fitted Mrs. Parker’s parlours. 

Next you ascended one flight of stairs and looked at the second-floor- 
back at $8. Convinced by her second-floor manner that it was worth the 
$12 that Mr. Toosenberry always paid for it until he left to take charge of 
his brother’s orange plantation in Florida near Palm Beach, where Mrs. 
McIntyre always spent the winters, that had the double front room with 
private bath, you managed to babble that you wanted something still 
cheaper. 

If you survived Mrs. Parker’s scorn, you were taken to look at Mr. 
Skidder’s large hall room on the third floor. Mr. Skidder’s room was not 
vacant. He wrote plays and smoked cigarettes in it all day long. But 
every room-hunter was made to visit his room to admire the lambrequins. 
After each visit, Mr. Skidder, from the fright caused by possible eviction, 
would pay something on his rent. 

Then—oh, then—if you still stood on one foot, with your hot hand 
clutching the three moist dollars in your pocket, and hoarsely proclaimed 
your hideous and culpable poverty, nevermore would Mrs. Parker be 
cicerone of yours. She would honk loudly the word “ Clara,” she would 
show you her back, and march downstairs. Then Clara, the coloured maid, 
would escort you up the carpeted ladder that served for the fourth flight, 
and show you the skylight room. It occupied 7x8 feet of floor space at 
the middle of the hall. On each side of it was a dark lumber closet or 
storeroom. 

In it was an iron cot, a washstand and a chair. A shelf was the dresser. 
Its four bare walls seemed to close in upon you like the sides of a coffin. 
Your hand crept to your throat, you gasped, you looked up as from a well— 
and breathed once more. Through the glass of the little skylight you saw 
a square of blue infinity. 

“ Two dollars, suh,” Clara would say in her half-contemptuous, half- 
Tuskegeenial tones. 

One day Miss Leeson came hunting for a room. She carried a type¬ 
writer made to be lugged around by a much larger lady. She was a very 
little girl, with eyes and hair that had kept on growing after she had stopped 
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and that always looked as if they were saying : “ Goodness me! Why didn’t 
you keep up with us? ” 

Mrs. Parker showed her the double parlours. “ In this closet,” she 
said, “ one could keep a skeleton or anaesthetic or coal-” 

“ But I am neither a doctor nor a dentist,” said Miss Leeson, with a 
shiver. 

Mrs. Parker gave her the incredulous, pitying, sneering, icy stare that 
she kept for those who failed to qualify as doctors or dentists, and led the 
way to the second floor back. 

“Eight dollars? ” said Miss Leeson. “ Dear me! Pm not Hetty if 
I do look green. I’m just a poor little working girl. Show me something 
higher and lower.” 

Mr. Skidder jumped and strewed the floor with cigarette stubs at the 
rap on his door. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Skidder,” said Mrs. Parker, with her demon’s smile 
at his pale looks. “ I didn’t know you were in. I asked the lady to have 
a look at your lambrequins.” 

“ They’re too lovely for anything,” said Miss Leeson, smiling in 
exactly the way the angels do. 

After they had gone Mr. Skidder got very busy erasing the tall, black¬ 
haired heroine from his latest (unproduced) play and inserting a small, 
roguish one with heavy, bright hair and vivacious features. 

“ Anna Held’ll jump at it,” said Mr. Skidder to himself, putting his 
feet up against the lambrequins and disappearing in a cloud of smoke like 
an aerial cuttlefish. 

Presently the tocsin call of “ Clara! ” sounded to the world the state 
of Miss Leeson’s purse. A dark goblin seized her, mounted a Stygian stair¬ 
way, thrust her into a vault with a glimmer of light in its top and muttered 
the menacing and cabalistic words “ Two dollars.” 

“ I’ll take it! ” sighed Miss Leeson, sinking down upon the squeaky 
iron bed. 

Every day Miss Leeson went out to work. At night she brought 
home papers with handwriting on them and made copies with her typewriter. 
Sometimes she had no work at night, and then she would sit on the steps of 
the high stoop with the other roomers. Miss Leeson was not intended for 
a skylight room when the plans were drawn for her creation. She was gay- 
hearted and full of tender, whimsical fancies. Once she let Mr. Skidder 
read to her three acts of his great (unpublished) comedy, “ It’s No Kid; or, 
The Heir of the Subway.” 

There was rejoicing among the gentlemen roomers whenever Miss 
Leeson had time to sit on the steps for an hour or two. But Miss Long- 
necker, the tall blonde who taught in a public-school and said, “ Well, 
really! ” to everything you said, sat on the top step and sniffed. And Miss 
Dorn, who shot at the moving ducks at Coney every Sunday and worked in 
a department store, sat on the bottom step and sniffed. Miss Leeson sat on 
the middle step, and the men would quickly group around her. 

Especially Mr. Skidder, who had cast hfi in his mind for the star part 
in a private, romantic (unspoken) drama ir. real life. And especially Mr. 
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Hoover, who was forty-five, fat, flush, and foolish. And especially very 
young Mr. Evans, who set up a hollow cough to induce her to ask him to 
leave off cigarettes. The men voted her “ the funniest and jolliest ever,” 
but the sniffs on the top step and the lower step were implacable. 

4k * • * * * 

I pray you let the drama halt while chorus stalks to the footlights and 
drops an epicedian tear upon the fatness of Mr. Hoover. Tune the pipes 
to the tragedy of tallow, the bane of bulk, the calamity of corpulence. Tried 
out, Falstaff might have rendered more romance to the ton than would have 
Romeo’s rickety ribs to the ounce. A lover may sigh, but he must not puff. 
To the train of Momus are the fat men remanded. In vain beats the faith- 
fullest heart above a 52-inch belt. Avaunt, Hoover! Hoover, forty-five, 
flush and foolish, might carry off Helen herself; Hoover, forty-five, flush, 
foolish and fat is meat for perdition. There was never a chance for you, 
Hoover. 

As Mrs. Parker’s roomers sat thus one summer’s evening, Miss Leeson 
looked up into the firmament and cried with her little gay laugh : 

“ Why, there’s Billy Jackson! I can see him from down here, too.” 

All looked up—some at the windows of sky-scrapers, some casting 
about for an airship, Jackson-guided. 

“ It’s that star,” explained Miss Leeson, pointing with a tiny finger. 
“ Not the big one that twinkles—the steady blue one near it. I can see it 
every night through my skylight. I named it Billy Jackson.” 

, “ Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. “ I didn’t know you were 
an astronomer, Miss Leeson.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the small star gazer, “ I know as much as any of them 
about the style of sleeves they’re going to wear next fall in Mars.” 

“Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. “The star you refer to is 
Gamma, of the constellation Cassiopeia. It is nearly of the second magni¬ 
tude, and its meridian passage is-” 

“ Oh,” said the very young Mr. Evans, “ I think Billy Jackson is a 
much better name for it.” 

“Same here,” said Mr. Hoover, loudly breathing defiance to Miss 
Longnecker. “ I think Miss Leeson has just as much right to name stars 
as any of those old astrologers had.” 

“ Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. 

“ I wonder whether it’s a shooting star,” remarked Miss Dorn. “ I hit 
nine ducks and a rabbit .out of ten in the gallery at Coney Sunday.” 

“ He doesn’t show up very well from down here,” said Miss Leeson. 
“ You ought to see him from my room. You know you can see stars even 
in the daytime from the bottom of a well. At night my room is like the 
shaft of a coal mine, and it makes Billy Jackson look like the big diamond 
pin that Night fastens her kimono with.” 

There came a time after that when Miss Leeson brought no formidable 
papers home to copy. And when she went out in the morning, instead of 
working, she went from office to office and let her heart melt away in the 
drip of cold refusals transmitted through insolent office boys. This went on. 
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There came an evening when she wearily climbed Mrs. Parker’s stoop 
at the hour when she always returned from her dinner at the restaurant. 
But she had had no dinner. 

As she stepped into the hall Mr. Hoover met her and seized his chance. 
He asked her to marry him, and his fatness hovered above her like an 
avalanche. She dodged, and caught the balustrade. He tried for her hand, 
and she raised it and smote him weakly in the face. Step by step she went 
up, dragging herself by the railing. She passed Mr. Skidder’s door as he 
was red-inking a stage direction for Myrtle Delorme (Miss Leeson) in his 
(unaccepted) comedy, to “ pirouette across stage from L to the side of the 
Count.” Up the carpeted ladder she crawled at last and opened the door of 
the skylight room. 

She was too weak to light the lamp or to undress. She fell upon the 
iron cot, her fragile body scarcely hollowing the worn springs. And in that 
Erebus of a room she slowly raised her heavy eyelids, and smiled. 

For Billy Jackson was shining down on her, calm and bright and con¬ 
stant through the skylight. There was no world about her. She was sunk 
in a pit of blackness, with but that small square of pallid light framing the 
star that she had so whimsically and oh, so ineffectually named. Miss Long- 
necker must be right; it was Gamma, of the constellation Cassiopeia, and 
not Billy Jackson. And yet she could not let it be Gamma. 

As she lay on her back she tried twice to raise her arm. The third time 
she got two thin fingers to her lips and blew a kiss out of the black pit to 
Billy Jackson. Her arm fell back limply. 

“ Good-bye, Billy,” she murmured faintly. “ You’re millions of miles 
away and you won’t even twinkle once. But you kept where I could see you 
most of the time up there when there wasn’t anything else but darkness to 

look at, didn’t you? .... Millions of miles.Good-bye, Billy 

Jackson.” 

Clara, the coloured maid, found the door locked at io the next day, 
and they forced it open. Vinegar, and the slapping of wrists and burnt 
feathers proving of no avail, some one ran to ’phone for an ambulance. 

In due time it backed up to the door with much gong-clanging, and the 
capable young medico, in his white linen coat, ready, active, confident, with 
his smooth face half debonair, half grim, danced up the steps. 

“ Ambulance call to 49,” he said briefly. “ What’s the trouble ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, doctor,” sniffed Mrs. Paraker, as though her trouble that 
there should be trouble in the house was the greater. “ I can’t think what 
can be the matter with her. Nothing we could do would bring her to. It’s 
a young woman, a Miss Elsie—yes, a Miss Elsie Leeson. Never before in 
my house-” 

“ What room ? ” cried the doctor in a terrible voice, to which Mrs. 
Parker was a stranger. 

“ The skylight room. It-” 

Evidently the ambulance doctor was familiar with the location of 
skylight rooms. He was gone up the stairs, four at a time. Mrs. Parker 
followed slowly, as her dignity demanded. 

On the first landing she met him coming back bearing the astronomer 
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in his arms. He stopped and let loose the practised scalpel of his tongue, 
not loudly. Gradually Mrs. Parker crumpled as a stiff garment that slips 
down from a nail. Ever afterward there remained crumples in her mind and 
body. Sometimes her curious roomers would ask her what the doctor said 
to her. 

“ Let that be,” she would answer. “ If I can get forgiveness for having 
heard it I will be satisfied.” 

The ambulance physician strode with his burden through the pack of 
hounds that follow the curiosity chase, and even they fell back along the 
sidewalk abashed, for his face was that of one who bears his own dead. 

They noticed that he did not lay down upon the bed prepared for it 
in the ambulance tfte form that he carried, and all that he said was: “ Drive 
like h— 1 , Wilson,” to the driver. 

That is all. Is it a story? In the next morning’s paper I saw a little 
news item, and the last sentence of it may help you (as it helped me) to weld 
the incidents together. 

It recounted the reception into Bellevue Hospital of a young woman 

who had been removed from No. 49 East - street, suffering from 

debility induced by starvation. It concluded with these words: 

“ Dr. William Jackson, the ambulance physician who attended the case, 
says the patient will recover.” 



WHEN I HAVE GONE. 

By M. Forrest 


When l have gone 

Where , thro ’ the pale-stemmed lines of thronging trees , 
The shining rails run to the white-edged seas, 

And where, the misted topaz hills between, 

Black strikes the jetty out into the green, 

Will you, who drew my secret from my eyes, 

Bend o'er another face in such a wise? 

When 1 have gone 

Into the long hush of the tropic night, 

Past the lank samaphore, the low red light, 

To where, the dry sand creeks by fern roots wind 
Leaving a dream of deep, still pools behind, 

Will you, whose voice could stir me from the dead, 
Whisper soft speech to other Ears instead? 




THE PURPLE DRESS. 



By O. Henry 

j.E are to consider the shade known as purple. It is a 
colour justly in repute among the sons and daughters 
of man. Emperors claim it for their especial dye. 
Good fellows everywhere seek to bring their noses to 
the genial hue that follows the commingling of the 
red and blue. We say of princes that they are born 
to the purple; and no doubt they are, for the colic 
tinges their faces with the royal tint equally with the 
snub-nosed countenance of a wood-chopper’s brat. 
All women love it—when it is the fashion. 

And now purple is being worn. You notice it on the streets. Of 
course, other colours are quite stylish as well—in fact, I saw a lovely thing 
the other day in olive-green albatross, with a triple-lapped flounce skirt 
trimmed with insert squares of silk, and a draped fichu of lace opening 
over a shirred vest and double puff sleeves with a lace band holding two 
gathered frills—but you see lots of purple, too. Oh, yes, you do; just 
take a walk down Twenty-third Street any afternoon. 

Therefore, Maida—the girl with the big brown eyes and cinnamon- 
coloured hair in the Bee-Hive Store—said to Grace—the girl with the rhine¬ 
stone brooch peppermint pepsin flavour to her speech—“ I’m going to have a 
purple dress—a tailor-made purple dress—for Thanksgiving.” 

“ Oh, are you ? ” said Grace, putting away some 7^ gloves into the 
6f box. “ Well, it’s me for red. You see more red on Fifth Avenue. 
And the men all seem to like it.” 

“ I like purple best,” said Maida. “ And old Schlegel has promised 
to make it for $8. It’s going to be lovely. I’m going to have a plaited 
skirt and a blouse coat trimmed with a band of galloon under a white cloth 
collar with two rows of-” 

“Sly boots! ” said Grace with an educated wink. 

“-soutache braid over a surpliced white vest; and a plaited basque 

and-” 

“ Sly boots—sly boots 1 ” repeated Grace. 

“-plaited gigot sleeves with a drawn velvet ribbon over an inside 

cuff. What do you mean by saying that ? ” 

“ You think Mr. Ramsay likes purple. I heard him say yesterday he 
thought some of the dark shades of red were stunning.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Maida. “ I prefer purple, and them that don’t 
like it can just take the other side of the street.” 

Which suggests the thought that, after all, the followers of purple may 
be subject to slight delusions. Danger is near when a maiden thinks she 
can wear purple regardless of complexions and opinions; and when Emperors 
think their purple robes will wear for ever. 

Maida had saved $18 after eight months of economy; and this had 
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bought the goods for the purple dress and paid Schlegel $4 on the making 
of it. On the day before Thanksgiving she would have just enough to pay 
the remaining $4. And then for a holiday in a new dress—can earth offer 
anything more enchanting? 

Old Bachman, the proprietor of the Bee-Hive Store, always gave a 
Thanksgiving dinner to his employees. On every one of the subsequent 
364 days, excusing Sundays, he would remind them of the joys of the past 
banquet and the hopes of the coming ones, thus inciting them to increased 
enthusiasm in work. The dinner was given in the store on one of the 
long tables in the middle of the room. They tacked wrapping paper over 
the front windows; and the turkeys and other good things were brought 
in the back way from the restaurant on the corner. You will perceive that 
the Bee-Hive was not a fashionable department store, with escalators and 
pompadours. It was almost small enough to be called an emporium; and 
you could actually go in there and get waited on and walk out again. And 
always at the Thanksgiving dinners Mr. Ramsay- 

Oh, bother! I should have mentioned Mr. Ramsay first of all. He 
is more important than purple or green, or even the red cranberry sauce. 

Mr. Ramsay was the head clerk; and as far as I am concerned I am for 
him. He never pinched the girls’ arms when he passed them in dark 
corners of the store; and when he told them stories when business was dull 
and the girl giggled and said, “ Oh, pshaw! ” it wasn’t G. Bernard they 
meant at all. Besides being a gentleman, Mr. Ramsay was queer and 
original in other ways. He was a health crank, and believed that people 
should never eat anything that was good for them. He was violently 
opposed to anybody being comfortable, and coming in out of snow-storms, 
or wearing over-shoes, or taking medicine, or coddling themselves in any 
way. Every one of the ten girls in the store had little pork-chop-and-fried- 
onion dreams every night of becoming Mrs. Ramsay. For next year old 
Bachman was going to take him in for a partner. And each one of them 
knew that if she should catch him she would knock those cranky health 
notions of his sky-high before the wedding cake indigestion was over. 

Mr. Ramsay was master of ceremonies at the dinners. Always they 
had two Italians in to play a violin and harp, and had a little dance in the 
store. 

And here were two dresses being conceived to charm Ramsay—one 
purple and the other red. Of course, the other eight girls were going to 
have dresses, too, but they didn’t count. Very likely they’d wear some 
shirt-waist-and-black-skirt-affairs—nothing as resplendent as purple or red. 

Grace had saved her money, too. She was going to buy her dress 
ready-made. Oh, what’s the use of bothering with a tailor—when you’ve 
got a figger it’s easy to get a fit—the ?eady-made are intended for a perfect 
figger—except I have to have ’em all taken in at the waist—the average 
figger is so large-waisted. 

The night before Thanksgiving came. Maida hurried home, keen 
and bright with the thoughts of the blessed morrow. Her thoughts were 
of purple, but they were white themselves—the joyous enthusiasm of the 
young for the pleasures that youth must have or wither. She knew purple 
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would become her, and—for the thousandth time she tried to assure herself 
that it was purple Mr. Ramsay said he liked, and not red. She was going 
home first to get the $4 wrapped in a piece of tissue paper in the bottom 
drawer of her dresser, and then she was going to pay Schlegel and take the 
dress home herself. 

Grace lived in the same house. She occupied the hall room above 
Maida’s. 

At home Maida found clamour and confusion. The landlady’s tongue 
clattering sourly in the halls like a churn dasher dabbling in butter-milk. 
And then Grace came down to her room crying with eyes as red as any dress. 

“ She says I’ve got to get out,” said Grace. “ The old beast. Because 
I owe her $4. She’s put my trunk in the hall and locked the door. I can’t 
go anywhere else. I haven’t got a cent of money. 

“ You had some yesterday,” said Maida. 

“ I paid it on my dress,” said Grace. “ I thought she’d wait till next 
week for the rent.” 

Sniffle, sniffle, sob, sniffle. 

Out came—out it had to come—Maida’s $4. 

“ You blessed darling,” cried Grace, now a rainbow instead of a sunset. 
“ I’ll pay the mean old thing, and then I’m going to try on my dress. I 
think it’s heavenly. Come up and look at it. I’ll pay the money back, a 
dollar a week—honest I will.” 

Thanksgiving. 

The dinner was to be at noon. At a quarter to twelve Grace switched 
into Maida’s room. Yes, she looked charming. Red was her colour. 
Maida sat by the window in her old cheviot skirt and blue waist darning a 
st-. Oh, doing fancy work. 

“Why, goodness me! ain’t you dressed yet?” shrilled the red one. 
“ How does it fit in the back ? Don’t you think these velvet tabs look 
awful swell? Why ain’t you dressed, Maida? ” 

“ My dress didn’t get finished in time,” said Maida. “ I’m not going 
to the dinner.” 

“ That’s too bad. Why, I’m awful sorry, Maida. Why don’t you 
put on anything and come along—it’s just the store folks, you know, and 
they won’t mind.” 

“ I was set on my purple,” said Maida. “ If I can’t have it, I won’t 
go at all. Don’t bother about me. Run along, or you’ll be late. You look 
awful nice in red.” 

At her window Maida sat through the long morning and past the 
time of the dinner at the store. In her mind she could hear the girls 
shrieking over a pull-bone, could hear old Bachman’s roar over his own 
deeply-concealed jokes, could see the diamonds of fat Mrs. Bachman, who 
came to the store only on Thanksgiving days, could see Mr. Ramsay moving 
about alert, kindly, looking to the comfort of all. 

At four in the afternoon, with an expressionless face and a lifeless air, 
she slowly made her way to SchlegePs shop and told him she could not pay 
the $4 due on the dress. 
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Gott! ” cried Schlegel angrily. “ For what do you look so glum ? 
Take him away. He is ready. Pay me some time. Haf I not seen you 
pass mine shop every day in two years? If I make clothes, is it that I 
do not know how to read beoples because? You will pay me some time 
when you can. Take him away. He is made goot; and if you look bretty 
in him all right. So. Pay me when you can.” 

Maida breathed a millionth part of the thanks in her heart, and hurried 
away with her dress. As she left the shop a smart dash of rain struck 
upon her face. She smiled and did not feel it. 

Ladies who shop in carriages, you do not understand. Girl’s whose 
wardrobes are charged to the old man’s account, you cannot begin to com¬ 
prehend—you do not understand why Maida did not feel the cold dash 
of the Thanksgiving rain. 

At five o’clock she went out upon the street wearing her purple dress. 
The rain had increased, and it beat down upon her in a steady, wind-blown 
pour. People were scurrying home and to cars with close-held umbrellas 
and tight-buttoned raincoats. Many of them turned their heads to marvel 
at this beautiful, serene, happy-eyed girl in the purple dress walking through 
the storm as though she were strolling in a garden under summer skies. 

I say you do not understand it, ladies of the full purse and varied 
wardrobe. You do not know what it is to live with a perpetual longing 
for pretty things—to starve eight months in order to bring a purple dress 
and a holiday together. What difference if it rained, hailed, blew, snowed, 
cycloned ? 

Maida had no umbrella nor overshoes. She had her purple dress, and 
she walked abroad. Let the elements do their worst. A starved heart must 
have one crumb during a year. The rain ran down and dripped from her 
fingers. 

Someone turned a corner and blocked her way. She looked up into 
Mr. Ramsay’s eyes, sparkling with admiration and interest. 

“ Why, Miss Maida,” said he, “ you look simply magnificent in your 
new dress. I was greatly disappointed not to see you at our dinner. And 
of all the girls I ever knew, you show the greatest sense and intelligence. 
There is nothing more healthful and invigorating than braving the weather 
as you are doing. May I walk with you? ” 

And Maida blushed and sneezed. 






A COSMOPOLITE IN A CAFE 

By O. Henry 

T midnight the cafe was crowded. By some chance 
the little table at which I sat had escaped the eye of 
incomers, and two vacant chairs at it extended their 
arms with venal hospitality to the influx of patrons. 

And then a cosmopolite sat in one of them, and 
I was glad, for I held a theory that since Adam no 
true citizen of the world has existed. We hear of 
them, and we see foreign labels on much luggage, 
but we find travellers instead of cosmopolites. 

I invoke your consideration of the scene—the marble-topped tables, 
the range of leather-upholstered wall seats, the gay company, the ladies 
dressed in demi-state toilets, speaking in an exquisite visible chorus of taste, 
economy, opulence or art; the sedulous and largess-loving garfons, the 
music wisely catering to all with its raids upon the composers; the melange 
of talk and laughter—and, if you will, the Wiirzburger in the tall glass 
cones that bend to your lips as a ripe cherry sways on its branch to the beak 
of a robber jay. I was told by a sculptor from Mauch Chunk that the 
scene was truly Parisian. 

My cosmopolite was named E. Rushmore Coglan, and he will be heard 
from next summer at Coney Island. He is to establish a new “ attraction ” 
there, he informed me, offering kingly diversion. And then his conversa¬ 
tion rang along parallels of latitude and longitude. He took the great, 
round world in his hand, so to speak, familiarly, contemptuously, and it 
seemed no larger than the seed of a Maraschino cherry in a table d’hote 
grape fruit. He spoke disrespectfully of the Equator, he skipped from 
continent to continent, he derided the zones, he mopped up the high seas 
with his napkin. With a wave of his hand he would speak of a certain 
bazaar in Hyderabad. Whiff 1 Pie would have you on skis in Lapland. 
Zip! Now you rode the breakers with the Kanakas at Kealaikahiki. 
Presto! He dragged you through an Arkansas post-oak swamp, let you 
dry for a moment on the alkali plains of his Idaho ranch, then whirled you 
into the society of Viennese archdukes. Anon he would be telling you of 
a cold he acquired in a Chicago lake breeze and how old Escamila cured 
it in Buenos Ayres with a hot infusion of that chuchula weed. You would 
have addressed a leter to “ E. Rushmore Coglan, Esq., the Earth, Solar 
System, the Universe,” and have mailed it, feeling confident that it would 
be delivered to him. 

I was sure that I had found at last the one true cosmopolite since 
Adam, and I listened to his world-wide discourse fearful lest I should 
discover in it the local note of the mere globe-trotter. But his opinions 
never fluttered or drooped; he was as impartial to cities, countries and 
continents as the winds or gravitation. 
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And as E. Rushmore Coglan prattled of this little planet 1 thought with 
glee of a great almost-cosmopolite who wrote for the whole world and 
dedicated himself to Bombay. In a poem he has to say that there is pride 
and rivalry between the cities of the earth, and that “ the men that breed 
from them, they traffic up and down, but cling to their cities’ hem as a child 
to the mother’s gown.” And whenever they walk “ by roaring streets 
unknown,” they remember their native city “ most faithful, foolish, fond; 
making her mere-breathed name their bond upon their bond.” And my 
glee was roused because I had caught Mr. Kipling napping. Here I had 
•round a man not made from dust'; one who had no narrow boasts of birth¬ 
place or country; one who, if he bragged at all, would brag of his whole 
round globe against the Martians and the inhabitants of the Moon. 

Expression on these subjects was precipitated from E. Rushmore Coglan 
by the third corner to our table. While Coglan was describing to me the 
topography along the Siberian Railway, the orchestra glided into a medley. 
The concluding air was “ Dixie,” and as the exhilarating notes tumbled 
forth they were almost overpowered by a great clapping of hands from 
almost every table. 

It is worth a paragraph to say that this remarkable scene can be wit¬ 
nessed every evening in numerous cafes in the City of New York. Tons 
of brew have been consumed over theories to account for it. Some have 
conjectured hastily that all Southerners in town hie themselves to cafes at 
nightfall. This applause of the “ rebel ” air in a Northern city does puzzle 
a little; but it is not insolvable. The war with Spain, many years’ generous 
mint and watermelon crops, a few long-shot winners at the New Orleans 
race-track, and the brilliant banquets given by the Indiana and Kansas 
citizens who compose the North Carolina Society have made the South 
rather a “ fad ” in Manhattan. Your manicure will lisp softly that your 
left forefinger reminds her so much of a gentleman’s in Richmond, Va. 
Oh, certainly; but many a lady has to work now—the war, you know. 

When “ Dixie ” was being played a dark-haired young man sprang 
up from somewhere with a Mosby guerilla yell and waved frantically his 
soft-brimmed hat. Then he strayed through the smoke, dropped into the 
vacant chair at our table, and pulled out cigarettes. 

The evening was at the period when reserve is thawed. One of us 
mentioned three Wlirzburgers to the waiter; the dark-haired young man 
acknowledged his inclusion in the order by a smile and a nod. I hastened 
to ask him a question, because I wanted to try out a theory I had. 

“ Would you mind telling me,” I began, “ whether you are from-? ” 

The fist of E. Rushmore Coglan banged the table, and I was jarred 
into silence. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, “ but that’s a question I never like to hear 
asked. • What does it matter where a man is from ? Is it fair to judge a 
man by his post-office address? Why, I’ve seen Kentuckians who hated 
whisky, Virginians who weren’t descended from Pocahontas, Indianians who 
hadn’t written a novel, Mexicans who didn’t wear velvet trousers with silver 
dollars sewed along the seams, funny Englishmen, spendthrift Yankees, 
cold-blooded Southerners, narrow-minded Westerners, and New Yorkers 
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who were too busy to stop for an hour on the street to watch a one-armed 
grocer’s clerk do up cranberries in paper bags. Let a man be a man, and 
don’t handicap him with the label of any section.” 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “ but my curiosity was not altogether an idle 
one. I know the South, and when the band plays c Dixie ’ I like to observe. 
I have formed the belief that the man who applauds that air with special 
violence and ostensible sectional loyalty is invariably a native of either 
Secaucus, N.J., or the district between Murray Hill Lyceum and the Harlem 
River, this city. I was about to put my opinion to the test by inquiring 
of this gentleman when you interrupted me with your own—larger theory, 
I must confess.” 

And now the dark-haired young man spoke to me, and it became 
evident that his mind also moved along its own set of grooves. 

“ I should like to be a periwinkle,” said he mysteriously, “ on the top 
of a valley, and sing too-ralloo-ralloo.” 

This was clearly too obscure, so I turned again to Coglan. 

“ Pve been around the world twelve times,” said he. “ I know an 
Esquimaux in Upernavik who sends to Cincinnati for his neckties, and I 
saw a goatherder in Uruguay who won a prize in a Battle Creek breakfast food 
puzzle competition. I pay rent on a room in Cairo, Egypt, and another in 
Yokohama all the year around. Pve got slippers waiting for me in a tea¬ 
house in Shanghai, and I don’t have to tell ’em how to cook my eggs in 
Rio Janeiro or Seattle. It’s a mighty little old world. What’s the use 
of bragging about being from the North, or the South, or the old manor 
house in the dale, or Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, or Pike’s Peak, or Fairfax 
County, Va., or Hooligan’s Flats, or any place? It’ll be a better world 
when we quit being fools about some mildewed town or ten acres of swamp 
land just because we happened to be born there.” 

“ You seem to be a genuine cosmopolite,” I said admiringly. “ But 
it also seems that you would decry patriotism.” 

“ A relic of the Stone Age,” declared Coglan warmly. “ We are all 
brothers—Chinamen, Englishmen, Zulus, Patagonians, and the people in 
the bend of the Kaw River. Some day all this petty pride in one’s city 
or State or section or country will be wiped out, and we’ll all be citizens of 
the world, as we ought to be.” 

“ But while you are wandering in foreign lands,” I persisted, “ do not 
your thoughts revert to some spot—some dear and-? ” 

“ Nary a spot,” interrupted E. R. Coglan flippantly. “ The terrestrial, 
globular, planetary hunk of matter, slightly flattened at the poles, and known 
as the Earth, is my abode. I’ve met a good many object-bound citizens 
of this country abroad. I’ve seen men from Chicago sit in a gondola in 
Venice on a moonlight night and brag about their drainage canal. I’ve 
seen a Southerner, on being introduced to the King of England, hand that 
monarch, without batting his eyes, the information that his grand-aunt on 
his mother’s side was related by marriage to the Perkinses, of Charleston. 
I knew a New Yorker who was kidnapped for ransom by some Afghanistan 
bandits. His people sent over the money, and he came back to Kabul 
with the agent. ‘ Afghanistan ? ’ the natives said to him through an inter- 
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preter. ‘ Well, not so slow, do you think? ’ ‘ Oh, I don’t know,’ says 

he, and he begins to tell them about a cab driver at Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway. Those ideas don’t suit me. I’m not tied down to anything 
that isn’t 8,000 miles in diameter. Just put me down as E. Rushmore 
Coglan, citizen of the terrestrial sphere.” 

My cosmopolite made a large adieu and left me, for he thought he 
saw someone through the chatter and smoke whom he knew. So I was left 
with the would-be periwinkle, who was reduced to Wiirzburger without 
further ability to voice his aspirations to perch, melodious, upon the summit 
of a valley. 

I sat reflecting upon my evident cosmopolite, and wondering how the 
poet had managed to miss him. He was my discovery, and I believed in 
him. How was it ? “ The men that breed from them they traffic up and 

down, but cling to their cities’ hem as a child to the mother’s gown.” 

Not so E. Rushmore Coglan. With the whole world for his- 

My meditations were interrupted by a tremendous noise and conflict 
in another part of the caf6. I saw above the heads of the seated patrons 
E. Rushmore Coglan and a stranger to me engaged in terrific battle. They 
fought between the tables like Titans, and glasses crashed, and men caught 
their hats up and were knocked down, and a brunette screamed, and a 
blonde began to sing “ Teasing.” 

My cosmopolite was sustaining the pride and reputation of the Earth 
when the waiters closed in on both combatants with their famous flying 
wedge formation, and bore them outside, still resisting. 

I called McCarthy, one of the French garfons, and asked him the cause 
of the conflict. 

“ The man with the red tie ” (that was my cosmopolite), said he, “ got 
hot on account of things said about the bum sidewalks and water supply of 
the place he come from by the other guy.” 

“ Why,” said I bewildered, “ that man is a citizen of the world—a 
cosmopolite. He-” 

“ Originally from Mattawamkeag, Maine, he said,” continued 
McCarthy, “ and he wouldn’t stand for no knockin’ the place.” 





THE LOST BLEND 

By O. Henry 

INCE the bar has been blessed by the clergy, and 
cocktails open the dinners of the elect, one may speak 
of the saloon. Teetotalers need not listen, if they 
choose; there is always the slot restaurant, where a 
dime dropped into the cold bouillon aperture will 
bring forth a dry Martini. 

Con Lantry worked, on the sober side of the 
bar in Kenealy’s cafe. You and I stood, one-legged 
like geese, on the other side and went into voluntary 
liquidation with our week’s wages. Opposite danced Con, clean, temperate, 
clear-headed, polite, white-jacketed, punctual, trustworthy, young, respon¬ 
sible, and took our money. 

The saloon (whether blessed or cursed) stood in one of those little 
u places ” which are parallelograms instead of streets, and inhabited by 
laundries, decayed Knickerbocker families and Bohemians who have nothing 
to do with either. 

Over the cafe lived Kenealy and his family. His daughter Katherine 
had eyes of dark Irish—but why should you be told ? Be content with your 
Geraldine or your Eliza Ann. For Con dreamed of her; and when she 
called softly at the foot of the back stairs for the pitcher of beer for dinner, 
his heart went up and down like a milk punch in the shaker. Orderly and 
fit are the rules of Romance; and if you hurl the last shilling of your 
fortune upon the bar for whiskey, the bartender shall take it, and marry 
his boss’s daughter, and good will grow out of it. 

But not so Con. For in the presence of woman he was tongue-tied 
and scarlet. He who would quell with his eye the sonorous youth whom 
the claret punch made loquacious, or smash with lemon squeezer the 
obstreperous, or hurl gutterward the cantakerous without a wrinkle coming 
to his white lawn tie, when he stood before woman he was voiceless, 
incoherent, stuttering, buried beneath a hot avalanche of bashfulness and 
misery. What then was he before Katherine? A trembler, with no word 
to say for himself, a stone without blarney, the dumbest lover that ever 
babbled of the weather in the presence of his divinity. 

There came to Kenealy’s two sunburned men, Riley and McQuirk. 
They had conference with Kenealy; and then they took possession of a 
back room which they filled with bottles and syphons and jugs and druggist’s 
measuring glasses. All the appurtenances and liquids of a saloon were 
there, but they dispensed no drinks. All day long the two sweltered in 
there, pouring and mixing unknown brews and decoctions from the liquors 
in their store. Riley had the education, and he figured on reams of paper, 
reducing gallons to ounces and quarts to fluid drams. McQuirk, a morose 
man with a red eye, dashed each unsuccessful completed mixture into the 
waste pipes with curses gentle, husky and deep. They laboured heavily 
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and untiringly to achieve some mysterious solution like two alchemists 
striving to resolve gold from the elements. 

Into this back room one evening when his watch was done sauntered 
Con. His professional curiosity had been stirred by these occult bartenders 
at whose bar none drank, and who daily drew upon Kenealy’s store of 
liquors to follow their consuming and fruitless experiments. 

Down the back stairs came Katherine with her smile like sunrise on 
Gweebarra Bay. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Lantry,” says she. “ And what is the news 
to-day, if you please ? 55 

“ It looks like r-rain,” stammered the shy one, backing to the wall. 

“ It couldn’t do better ? ” said Katherine. “ Pm thinking there’s nothing 
the worse off for a little water.” In the back room Riley and McQuirk 
toiled like bearded witches over their strange compounds. From fifty 
bottles they drew liquids carefully measured after Riley’s figures, and shook 
the whole together in a great glass vessel. Then McQuirk would dash it 
out, with gloomy profanity, and they would begin again. 

“ Sit down,” said Riley to Con, “ and I’ll tell you.” 

“ Last summer me and Tim concludes that an American bar in this 
nation of Nicaragua would pay. There was a town on the coast where 
there’s nothing to eat but quinine and nothing to drink but rum. The 
natives and foreigners lay down with chills and get up with fevers; and a 
good mixed drink is nature’s remedy for all such tropical inconveniences. 

“ So we lays in a fine stock of wet goods in New York, and bar fixtures 
and glassware, and we sails for that Santa Palma town on a lime steamer. 
On the way me and Tim sees flying fish and plays seven-up with the captain 
and steward, and already begins to feel like the high-ball kings of the tropic 
of Capricorn. 

“ When we gets in five hours of the country that we was going to 
introduce to long drinks and short change the captain calls us over to the 
starboard binnacle and recollects a few things. 

“ c I forgot to tell you, boys,’ says he, ‘ that Nicaragua slapped an 
import duty of 48 per cent, ad valorem on all bottled goods last month. 
The President took a bottle of Cincinnati hair tonic by mistake for tabasco 
sauce, and he’s getting even. Barrelled goods is free.’ 

“ Sorry you didn’t mention it sooner,” says we. And we bought two 
forty-two gallon casks from the captain, and opened every bottle we had 
and dumped the stuff all together in the casks. That 48 per cent, would 
haye ruined us; so we took the chances on making that $1,200 cocktail 
rather than throw the stuff away. 

cc Well, when we landed we tapped one of the barrels. The mixture was 
something heartrending. It was the colour of a plate of Bowery pea soup, 
and it tasted like one of those coffee substitutes your aunt makes you take 
for the heart trouble you get by picking losers. We gave a nigger four 
fingers of it to try it, and he lay under a cocoanut tree three days beating 
the sand with his heels and refused to sign a testimonial. 

“ But the other barrel! Say, bartender, did you ever put on a straw” 
hat with a yellow band around it and go up in a balloon with a pretty girl 
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with $8,000,000 in your pocket all at the same time? That’s what thirty 
drops of it would make you feel like. With two fingers of it inside you 
you would bury your face in your hands and cry because there wasn’t any¬ 
thing more worth while around for you to lick than little Jim Jeffries. Yes, 
sir, the stuff in that second barrel was distilled elixir of battle, money and 
high life. It was the colour of gold and as clear as glass, and it shone after 
dark like the sunshine was still in it. A thousand years from now you’ll 
get a drink like that across the bar. 

“ Well, we started up business with that one line of drinks, and it was 
enough. The piebald gentry of that country struck to it like a hive of 
bees. If that barrel had lasted that country would have become the greatest 
on earth. When we opened up of mornings we had a line of Generals and 
Colonels and ex-Presidents and revolutionists a block long waiting to be 
served. We started in at 50 cents, silver a drink. The last ten gallons 
went easy at $5 a gulp. It was wonderful stuff. It gave a man courage 
and ambition and nerve to do anything; at the same time he didn’t care 
whether his money was tainted or fresh from the Ice Trust. When that 
barrel was half gone Nicaragua had repudiated the National debt, removed 
the duty on cigarettes and was about to declare war on the United States 
and England. 

“ ’Twas by accident we discovered this king of drinks, and ’twill be 
by good luck if we strike it again. For ten months we’ve been trying. 
Small lots at a time, we’ve mixed barrels of all the harmful ingredients 
known to the profession of drinking. Ye could have stocked ten bars with 
the whiskeys, brandies, cordials, bitters, gins and wines me and Tim have 
wasted. A glorious drink like that to be denied to the world! ’Tis a 
sorrow and a loss of money. The United States as a nation would welcome 
a drink of the sort, and pay for it.” 

All the while McQuirk had been carefully measuring and pouring 
together small quantities of various spirits, as Riley called them, from his 
latest pencilled prescription. The completed mixture was of a vile, mottled 
chocolate colour. McQuirk tasted it, and hurled it, with appropriate 
epithets, into the waste sink. 

“ ’Tis a strange story, even if true,” said Con. “ I’ll be going now 
along to my supper.” 

“ Take a drink,” said Riley. “ We’ve all kinds except the lost blend.” 

cc I never drink,” said Con, “ anything stronger than water. I am just 
after meeting Miss Katherine by the stairs. She said a true w'ord. c There’s 
not anything,’ says she, c but is better off for a little water.’ ” 

When Con had left them Riley almost felled McQuirk by a blow on 
the back. 

“ Did ye hear that ? ” he shouted. “ Two fools are we. The six 
dozen bottles of ’pollinaris we had on the ship—ye opened them yourself— 
which barrel did ye pour them in—the barrel, ye mudhead ? ” 

“ I mind,” said McQuirk, slowly, “ ’twas in the second barrel we 
opened. I mind the blue piece of paper pasted on the side of it.” 

“ We’ve got it now,” cried Riley. “ ’Twas that we lacked. ’Tis the 
water that does the trick. Everything else we had right. Hurry, man, 
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and get two bottles of ’pollinaris from the bar, while I figure out the pro- 
portionments with me pencil. 5 ’ 

An hour later Con strolled down the sidewalk towards Kenealy’s cafe. 
Thus faithful employees haunts during their recreation hours, the vicinity 
where they labour, drawn by some mysterious attraction. 

A police patrol wagon stood at the side door. Three able cops were 
half carrying, half hustling Riley and McQuirk up its rear steps. The eyes 
and faces of each bore the bruises and cuts of sanguinary and assiduous 
conflict. Yet they whooped with strange joy, and directed upon the police 
the feeble remnants of their pugnacious madness. 

“ Began fighting each other in the back room, 55 explained Kenealy to 
Con. “ And singing! That was worse. Smashed everything pretty much 
up. But they’re good men. They’ll pay for everything. Trying to 
invent some new kind of cocktail, they was. I’ll see they come out all 
right in the morning.” 

Con sauntered into the back room to view the battlefield. As he went 
through the hall Katherine was just coming down the stairs. 

“ Good evening again, Mr. Lantry,” said she. “ And is there no 
news from the weather yet ? ” 

“ Still threatens r-rain,” said Con, slipping past with red in his smooth, 
pale cheek. 

Riley and McQuirk had indeed waged a great and friendly battle. 
Broken bottles and glasses were everywhere. The room was full of alcohol 
fumes; the floor was variegated with spirituous puddles. 

On the table stood a 32-ounce glass graduated measure. In the 
bottom of it were two tablespoonfuls of liquid—a bright golden liquid that 
seemed to hold the sunshine a prisoner in its auriferous depths. 

Con smelled it. He tasted it. He drank it. 

As he returned through the hall Katherine was just going up the stairs. 

“ No news yet, Mr. Lantry? ” she asked with her teasing laugh. 

Con lifted her clear from the floor and held her there. 

cc The news is,” he said, u that we’re to be married.” 

“ Put me down, sir! ” she cried indignantly, “ or I will-. Oh, 

Con, where, oh, wherever did you get the nerve to say it? ” 
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By O. Henry 

a little district west of Washington Square the streets 
have run crazy and broken themselves into small 
strips called “ places.” These “ places ” make 
strange angles and curves. One street crosses itself 
a time or two. An artist once discovered a valuable 
possibility in this street. Suppose a collector with 
a bill for paints, paper and canvas should, in traversing 
this route, suddenly meet himself coming back, 
without a cent having been paid on account! 

So, to quaint old Greenwich Village the art people soon came prowling, 
hunting for north windows and eighteenth-century gables and Dutch attics 
and low rents. Then they imported some pewter mugs and a chafing dish 
or two from Sixth Avenue, and became a “ colony.” 

At the top of a squatty, three-storey brick Sue and Johnsy had their 
studio. “ Johnsy ” was familiar for Joanna. One was from Maine; the 
other from California. They had met at the table d’hote of an Eighth Street 
“ Delmonico’s,” and found their tastes in art, chicory salad, and bishop 
sleeves so congenial that the joint studio resulted. 

That was in May. In November a cold, unseen stranger, whom the 
doctors called Pneumonia, stalked about the colony, touching one here and 
there with his icy finger. Over on the east side this ravager strode boldly, 
smiting his victims by scores, but his feet trod slowly through the maze of 
the narrow and moss-grown places.” 

Mr. Pneumonia was not what you would call a chivalric old gentleman. 
A mite of a little woman with blood thinned by California zephyrs was hardly 
fair game for the red-fisted, short-breathed old duffer. But Johnsy he 
smote; and she lay, scarcely moving, on her painted iron bedstead, looking 
through the small Dutch window-panes at the blank side of the next brick 
house. 

One morning the busy doctor invited Sue into the hallway with a 
shaggy, grey eyebrow. 

-“-She has one chance in—let us say, ten,” he said; as he shook down 
the mercury in his clinical thermometer. “ And that chance is for her to 
want to live. The way people have of lining-up on the side of the under¬ 
taker makes the entire pharmacopoeia look silly. Your little lady has made 
up her mind that she’s not going to get well. Has she anything on her 
mind? ” 

“ She—she wanted to paint the Bay of Naples some day,” said Sue. 

“ Paint ?—bosh! Has she anything on her mind worth thinking about 
twice—a man, for instance? ” 

“ A man ? ” said Sue, with a Jew’s-harp twang in her voice. “ Is a 
man worth—but, no, doctor; there is nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it is the weakness, then,” said the doctor. “ I will do all that 
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science, so far as it may filter through my efforts, can accomplish. But 
whenever my patient begins to count the carriages in her funeral procession 
I subtract fifty per cent, from the curative power of medicines. If you will 
get her to ask one question about the new winter styles in cloak sleeves I 
will promise you a one-in-five chance for her, instead of one in ten. 55 

After the doctor had gone Sue went into the work-room and cried a 
Japanese napkin to a pulp. Then she swaggered into Johnsy 5 s room with 
her drawing board, whistling ragtime. 

Johnsy lay, scarcely making a ripple under the bed-clothes, with her 
face toward the window. Sue stopped whistling, thinking she was asleep. 

She arranged her board and began a pen-and-ink drawing to illustrate 
a magazine story. Young artists must pave their way to Art by drawing 
pictures for magazine stories that young authors write to pave their way to 
Literature. 

As Sue was sketching a pair of elegant horse-show riding trousers and 
a monocle on the figure of the hero, an Idaho cowboy, she heard a low 
sound, several times repeated. She went quickly to the bedside. 

Johnsy 5 s eyes were open wide. She was looking out of the window and 
counting—counting backward. 

“ Twelve, 55 she said, and a little later “ eleven 55 ; and then <c ten, 55 and 
a nine 55 ; and then “ eight 55 and “ seven, 55 almost together. 

Sue looked solicitously out the window. What was there to count ? 
There was only a bare, dreary yard to be seen, and the blank side of the 
brick house twenty feet away. An old, old ivy vine, gnarled and decayed 
at the roots, climbed half-way up the brick wall. The cold breath of autumn 
had stricken its leaves from the vine until its skeleton branches clung, almost 
bare, to the crumbling bricks. 

“ What is it dear ? 55 asked Sue. 

“ Six, 55 said Johnsy, in almost a whisper. “ They’re falling faster 
now. Three days ago there were almost a hundred. It made my head 
ache to count them. But now it’s easy. There goes another one. There 
are only five left now. 55 

“ Five what, dear? Tell your Sudie. 55 

“ Leaves. On the ivy vine. When the last one falls I must go, too. 
I’ve known that for three days. Didn’t the doctor tell you? 55 

“ Oh, I never heard of such nonsense, 55 complained Sue, with magnifi¬ 
cent scorn. “ What have old ivy leaves to do with your getting well ? 
And you used to love that vine so, you naughty girl. Don’t be a goosey. 
Why, the doctor told me this morning that your chances for getting well 
real soon were—let’s see exactly what he said—he said the chances were 
ten to one! Why, that’s almost as good a chance as we have in New York 
when we ride on the street cars or walk past a new building. Try to take 
some broth now, and let Sudie go back to her drawing, so -she can sell the 
editor man with it, and buy port wine for her sick child, and pork chops 
for her greedy self.” 

“ You needn’t get any more wine,” said Johnsy, keeping her eyes 
fixed out the window. cc There goes another. No, I don’t want any broth. 
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That leaves just four. I want to see the last one fall before it gets dark. 
Then Pll go, too. 55 

“ Johnsy, dear, 55 said Sue, bending over her, “ will you promise me 
to keep your eyes closed, and not look out of the window until I am done 
working ? I must hand those drawings in by to-morrow. I need the light, 
or I would draw the shade down. 55 

“ Couldn’t you draw in the other room ? 55 asked Johnsy, coldly. 

“ I 5 d rather be here by you, 55 said Sue. “ Besides, I don’t want you 
to keep looking at those silly ivy leaves. 55 

“ Tell me as soon as you have finished,” said Johnsy, closing her eyes, 
and lying white and still as a fallen statue, “ because I want to see the last 
one fall. I’m tired of waiting. Pm tired of thinking. I want to turn 
loose my hold on everything, and go sailing down, down, just like one of 
those poor, tired leaves.” 

“ Try to sleep,” said Sue. u I must call Behrman up to be my model 
for the old hermit miner. Pll not be gone a minute. Don’t try to move 
till I come back.” 

Old Behrman was a painter who lived on the ground floor beneath 
them. He was past sixty, and had a Michael Angelo’s Moses beard curling 
down from the head of a satyr along the body of an imp. Behrman was 
a failure in art. Forty years he had wielded the brush without getting 
near enough to touch the hem of his Mistress’s robe. He had been always 
about to paint a masterpiece, but had never yet begun it. For several years 
he had painted nothing, except now and then a daub in the line of commerce 
or advertising. He earned a little by serving as a model to those young- 
artists in the colony who could not pay the price of a professional. He 
drank gin to excess, and still talked of his coming masterpiece. For the rest 
he was a fierce little old man, who scoffed terribly at softness in anyone, 
and who regarded himself as especial mastiff-in-waiting to protect the two 
young artists in the studio above. 

Sue found Behrman smelling strongly of juniper berries in his dimly- 
lighted den below. In one corner was a blank canvas on an easel that had 
been waiting there for twenty-five years to receive the first line of the 
masterpiece. She told him of Johnsy’s fancy, and how she feared she 
would, indeed, light and fragile as a leaf herself, float away when her slight 
hold upon the world grew weaker. 

Old Behrman, with his red eyes plainly streaming, shouted his contempt 
and derision for such idiotic imaginings. 

cc Vass! 55 he cried. “ Is dere people in de world mit der foolishness 
to die because leafs dey drop off from a confounded vine? I haf not heard 
of such a thing. No, I vill not bose as a model for your fool hermit- 
dunderhead. Vy do you allow dot silly pusiness to come in der prain of 
her? Ach, dot poor lettle Miss Johnsy.” 

cc She is very ill ‘and weak,” said Sue, u and the fever has left her 
mind morbid and full of strange fancies. Very well, Mr. Behrman, if you 
do not care to pose for me, you needn’t. But I think you are a horrid old— 
flibbertigibbet ! ” 

“ You are just like a woman! ” yelled Behrman. “ Who said I vill 
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Hot bose? Go on. I come mit you. For half an hour 1 haf peen trying 
to say dot I am ready to bose. Gott! dis is not any blace in which one 
so goot as Miss Yohnsy shall lie sick. Some day I vill baint a masterpiece, 
and ve shall all go avay. Gott! yes.” 

Johnsy was sleeping when they went upstairs. Sue pulled the shade 
down to the window-sill, and motioned Behrman into the other room. In 
there they peered out of the window fearfully at the ivy vine. Then they 
looked at each other for a moment without speaking. A persistent, cold 
rain was falling, mingled with snow. Behrman, in his old blue shirt, took 
his seat as the hermit-miner on an upturned kettle for a rock. 

When Sue awoke from an hour’s sleep the next morning she found Johnsy 
with dull, wide-open eyes staring at the drawn green shade. 

u Pull it up; I want to see,” she ordered, in a whisper. 

Wearily Sue obeyed. 

But, lo! after the beating rain and fierce gusts of wind that had endured 
through the live-long night, there yet stood out against the brick wall one 
ivy leaf. It was the last on the vine. Still dark green near its stem, but 
with its serrated edges tinted with the yellow of dissolution and decay, it 
hung bravely from a branch some twenty feet above the ground. 

“ It is the last one,” said Johnsy. “ I thought it would surely fall 
during the night. I heard the wind. It will fall to-day, and I shall die at 
the same time.” 

“ Dear, dear! ” said Sue, leaning her worn face down to the pillow, 
“ think of me, if you won’t think of yourself. What would I do ? ” 

But Johnsy did not answer. The lonesomest thing in all the world is 
a soul when it is making ready to go on its mysterious, far journey. The 
fancy seemed to possess her more strongly as one by one the ties that bound 
her to friendship and to earth were loosed. 

The day wore away, and even through the twilight they could see the 
lone ivy leaf clinging to its stem against the wall. And then, with the 
coming of the night, the north wind was again loosed, while the rain still 
beat against the windows and pattered down from the low Dutch eaves. 

When it was light enough Johnsy, the merciless, commanded that the 
shade be raised. 

The ivy leaf was still there. 

Johnsy lay for a long time looking at it. And then she called to Sue, 
who was stirring her chicken broth over the gas stove. 

“ I’ve been a bad girl, Sudie,” said Johnsy. “ Something has made 
that last leaf stay there to show me how wicked I was. It is a sin to want 
to die. You may bring me a little broth now, and some milk with a little 
port in it, and—no; bring me a hand-mirror first; and then pack some 
pillows about me, and I will sit up and watch you cook.” 

An hour later she said: 

“ Sudie, some day I hope to paint the Bay of Naples.” 

The doctor came in the afternoon, and Sue had an excuse to go in the 
hallway as he left. 

“ Even chances,” said the doctor, taking Sue’s thin, shaking hand in 
his. “ With good nursing you’ll win. And now I must see another case 
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I have downstairs. Behrman his name is—some kind of an artist, I believe. 
Pneumonia, too. He is an old, weak man, and the attack is acute. There 
is no hope for him; but he goes to the hospital to-day to be made more 
comfortable. 55 

The next day the doctor said to Sue: u She 5 s out of danger. You’ve 
won. Nutrition and care now—that’s all.” 

And that afternoon Sue came to the bed where Johnsy lay, contentedly 
knitting a very blue and very useless woollen shoulder scarf, and put one 
arm around her, pillows and all. 

. a I have something to tell you, white mouse,” she said. “ Mr. Behrman 
died of pneumonia to-day in the hospital. He was ill only two days. The 
janitor found him on the morning of the first day in his room downstairs 
helpless with pain. His shoes and clothing were wet through and icy cold. 
They couldn’t imagine where he had been on such a dreadful night. And 
then they found a lantern, still, lighted, and a ladder that had been dragged 
from its place, and some scattered brushes, and a palette with green and 
yellow colours mixed on it, and—look out the window, dear, at the last 
ivy leaf on the wall. Didn’t you wonder why it never fluttered or moved 
when the wind blew ? Ah, darling, it’s Behrman’s masterpiece—he painted 
it there the night that the last leaf fell.” 



“ Maria” demanded Mr. Dorkins , “ what has become of my pipe? ” 
“ The last time I saw your old pipe , John Henry ” said Mrs. Dorkins , 
c it was moving in the direction of the alley.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you thr -” 

“ JVo, 1 never touched it. Heaven forbid! It seemed to be moving 
of its own accord .” 

“ Where was 1? ” 

“ You seemed to be hanging on to it with all your might with your 


teeth.” 








ACCORDING TO THEIR LIGHTS 

By O. Henry 

OMEWHERE in the depths of the big city, where 
the unquiet dregs are for ever being shaken together, 
young Murray and the Captain had met and become 
friends. Both were at the lowest ebb possible to 
their fortunes; both had fallen from at least an inter¬ 
mediate heaven of respectability and importance, and 
both were typical products of the monstrous and 
peculiar social curriculum of their overweening and 
bumptious civic alma mater. 

The Captain was no longer a captain. One of those sudden moral 
cataclysms that sometimes sweep the city had hurled him from a high and 
profitable position in the Police Department, ripping off his badge and 
buttons and washing into the hands of his lawyers the solid pieces of real 
estate that his frugality had enabled him to accumulate. The passing of 
the flood left him low and dry. One month after his dishabilitation a saloon¬ 
keeper plucked him by the neck from his free-lunch counter as a tabby plucks 
a strange kitten from her nest, and cast him asphaltward. This seems low 
enough. But after that he acquired a pair of cloth top, button Congress 
gaiters and wrote complaining letters to the newspapers. And then he 
fought the attendant at the Municipal Lodging House who tried to give 
him a bath. When Murray first saw him he was holding the hand of an 
Italian woman who sold apples and garlic on Essex Street, and quoting the 
words of a song book ballad. 

Murray’s fall had been more Luciferian, if less spectacular. All the 
pretty, tiny little kickshaws of Gotham had once been his. The megaphone 
man roars out at you to observe the house of his uncle on a grand and 
revered avenue. But there had been an awful row about something, and 
the prince had been escorted to the door by the butler, which, in said avenue, 
is equivalent to the impact of the avuncular shoe. A weak Prince Hal, 
without inheritance or sword, he drifted downward to meet his humourless 
Falstaff, and to pick the crusts of the streets with him. 

One evening they sat on a bench in a little down-town park. The 
great bulk of the Captain, which starvation seem to increase—drawing irony 
instead of pity to his petitions for aid—was heaped against the arm of the 
bench in a shapeless mass. His red face, spotted by tufts of vermilion, 
week-old whiskers and topped by a sagging white straw hat, looked, in 
the gloom, like one of those structures that you may observe in a dark 
Third Avenue window, challenging your imagination to say whether it be 
something recent in the way of ladies 5 hats or a strawberry shortcake. A 
tight-drawn belt—last relic of his official spruceness—made a deep furrow 
in his circumference. The Captain’s shoes were buttonless. In a smothered 
bass he cursed his star of ill-luck. 

Murray, at his side, was shrunk into his dingy and ragged suit of 
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blue serge. His hat was pulled low; he sat quiet and*a little indistinct, 
like some ghost that had been dispossessed. 

“ Pm hungry, 55 growled the Captain—“ by the top sirloin of the Bull 
of Bashan, Pm starving to death. Right now I could eat a Bowery restaurant 
dear through to the stove pipe in the alley. Can 5 t you think of nothing, 
Murray? You sit there with your shoulders scrunched up, giving an 
imitation of Reginald Vanderbilt driving his coach—what good are them 
airs doing you now ? Think of some place we can get something to chew. 55 

“ You forget, my dear Captain, 55 said Murray, without moving, “ that 
our last attempt at dining was at my suggestion. 55 

“ You bet it was, 55 groaned the Captain, “ you bet your life it was. 
Have you got any more like that to make—hey ? 55 

“ I admit we failed, 55 sighed Murray. “ I was sure Malone would 
be good for one more free lunch after the way he talked baseball with me 
the last time I spent a nickel in his establishment. 55 

“ I had this hand, 55 said the Captain, extending the unfortunate member 
—“ I had this hand on the drumstick of a turkey and two sardine sandwiches 
when them waiters grabbed us. 55 

“ I was within two inches of the olives, 55 said Murray. “ Stuffed 
olives. I haven’t tasted one in a year. 55 

cc What’ll we do ? 55 grumbled the Captain. “ We can’t starve. 55 

“ Can’t we? 55 said Murray quietly. a Pm glad to hear that. I was 
afraid we could.” 

“ You wait here,” said the Captain, rising heavily and puffily to his 
feet. “ Pm going to try to make one more turn. You stay here till I 
come -back, Murray. I won’t be over half an hour. If I turn the trick 
I’ll come back flush.” 

He made some elephantine attempts at smartening his appearance. 
He gave his fiery moustache a heavenward twist; he dragged into sight 
a pair of black-edged cuffs, deepened the crease in his middle by tightening 
his belt another hole, and set off, jaunty as a zoo rhinoceros, across the 
south end of the park. 

When he was out of sight Murray also left the park, hurrying swiftly 
eastward. He stopped at a building whose steps were flanked by two green 
lights. 

“ A police captain named Maroney,” he said to the desk sergeant, 
“ was dismissed from the force after being tried under charges three years 
ago. I believe sentence was suspended. Is this man wanted now by the 
police? 55 

“ Why are ye asking ? 55 inquired the sergeant, with a frown. 

“ I thought there might be a reward standing,” explained Murray, 
easily. “ I know the man well. He seems to be keeping himself pretty 
shady at present. I could lay my hands on him at any time. If there 
should be a reward-” 

“ There’s no reward,” interrupted the sergeant, shortly. “ The man’s 
not wanted. And neither are ye. So get out. Ye are frindly with um, 
and ye would be selling um. Out with ye quick, or I’ll give ye a start.” 

Murray gazed at the officer with serene and virtuous dignity. 
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“ I would be simply doing my duty as a citizen and gentleman, 55 he 
said, severely, “ if I should assist the law in laying hold of one of its 
offenders. 55 

Murray hurried back to the bench in the park. He folded his arms 
and shrank within his clothes to his ghost-like presentment. 

Ten minutes afterwards the Captain arrived at the rendezvous , windy 
and thunderous as a dog-day in Kansas. His collar had been torn away; 
his straw hat had been twisted and battered; his shirt with ox-blood stripes 
split to the waist. And from head to knee he was drenched with some 
vile and ignoble greasy fluid that loudly proclaimed to the nose its component 
leaven of garlic and kitchen stuff. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Captain, 55 sniffed Murray, “ I doubt that I would 
have waited for you if I had suspected you were so desperate as to resort 
to swill barrels. I- 55 

“ Cheese it, 55 said the Captain harshly. “ I 5 m not hogging it yet. 
It 5 s all on the outside. I went around on Essex and proposed marriage 
to that Catrina that’s got the fruit shop there. Now, that business could 
be built up. She’s a peach as far as a Dago could be. 

“ I thought I had that senoreena mashed sure last week. But look 
what she’s done to me! I guess I got too fresh. Well, there’s another 
scheme queered.” 

“ You don’t mean to say,” said Murray, with infinite contempt, “ that 
you would have married that woman to help yourself out of your disgraceful 
troubles! ” 

“ Me ? ” said the Captain. “ Pd marry the Empress of China for one 
bowl of chop suey. Pd commit murder for a plate of beef stew. Pd steal 
a wafer from a waif. Pd be a Mormon for a bowl of chowder.” 

<c I think,” said Murray, resting his head on his hands, “ that I would 
play Judas for the price of one drink of whisky. For thirty picees of silver 
I would-” 

“ Oh, come now! ” exclaimed the Captain in dismay. “ You wouldn’t 
do that, Murray? I always thought that Kike’s squeal on his boss was 
about the lowest-down play that ever happened. A man that gives his 
friend away is worse than a pirate.” 

Through the park stepped a large man scanning the benches where the 
electric light fell. 

“ Is that you, Mac ? ” he said, halting before the derelicts. His diamond 
stickpin dazzled. His diamond-studded fob chain assisted. He was big 
and smooth and well-fed. “ Yes, I see it’s you,” he continued. “ They 
told me at Mike’s that I might find you over here. Let me see you a few 
minutes, Mac.” 

The Captain lifted himself with a grunt of alacrity. If Charlie 
Finnegan had come down in the bottomless pit to seek him there must be 
something doing. Charlie guided him by an arm into a patch of shadow. 

“ You know, Mac,” he said, “ they’re trying Inspector Pickering on 
graft charges.” 

“ He was my inspector,” said the Captain. 

cc O’Shea wants the job,” went on Finnegan. u He must have it 
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It’s for the good of the organisation. Pickering must go under. Your 
testimony will do it. He was your c man higher up 5 when you were on 
the force. His share of the boodle passed through your hands. You must 
go on the stand and testify against him. 55 

a He was- 55 began the Captain. 

“ Wait a minute, 55 said Finnegan. A bundle of yellowish stuff came 
out of his inside pocket. “ Five hundred dollars in it for you. Two-fifty 
on the spot, and the rest- 55 

a He was my friend, I say, 55 finished the Captain. “ Pll see you and 
the gang, and the city, and the party in the flames of Hades before Pll 
take the stand against Dan Pickering. Pm down and out; but Pm no 
traitor to a man that’s been my friend. 55 The Captain’s voice rose and 
boomed like a split trombone. “ Get out of this park, Charlie Finnegan, 
where us thieves and tramps and boozers are your betters; and take your 
dirty money with you. 55 

Finnegan drifted out by another walk. The Captain returned to his 

seat. 

“ I couldn’t avoid hearing,” said Murray, drearily. “ I think you 
are the biggest fool I ever saw.” 

“ What would you have done ? 55 asked the Captain. 

“ Nailed Pickering to the cross,” said Murray. 

“ Sonny,” said the Captain, huskily and without heat, a you and me 
are different. New York is divided into two parts—above Forty-second 
Street, and below Fourteenth. You come from the other part. We both 
act according to our lights.” 

An illuminated clock above the trees retailed the information that it 
lacked the half-hour of twelve. Both men rose from the bench and moved 
away together as if seized by the same idea. They left the park, struck 
through a narrow cross street, and came into Broadway, at this hour as dark, 
echoing and de-peopled as a byway in Pompeii. 

Northward they turned; and a policeman who glanced at their unkempt 
and slinking figures withheld the attention and suspicion that he would 
have granted them at any other hour and place. For on every street in that 
part of the city other unkempt and slinking figures were shuffling and 
hurrying toward a converging point—a point that is marked by no monument 
save that groove on the pavement worn by tens of thousands of waiting feet. 

At Ninth Street a tall man wearing an opera hat alighted from a 
Broadway car and turned his face westward. But he saw Murray, pounced 
upon him and dragged him under a street light. The Captain lumbered 
slowly to the corner, like a wounded bear, and waited, growling. 

“ Jerry! 55 cried the hatted one. “ How fortunate! I was to begin 
a search for you to-morrow. The old gentleman has capitulated. You’re 
to be restored to favour. Congratulate you. Come to the office in the 
morning and get all the money you want. Pve liberal instructions in that 
respect.” 

“ And the little matrimonial arrangement ? 55 said Murray, with his 
head turned sidewise. 
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“ Why—er—well, of course, your uncle understands—expects that 
the engagement between you and Miss Vanderhurst shall be-” 

“ Good night! ” said Murray, moving away. 

“ You madman! ” cried the other, catching his arm. “ Would you 
give up two millions on account of-? ” 

“ Did you ever see her nose, old man? 55 asked Murray, solemnly. 

“ But listen to reason, Jerry. Miss Vanderhurst is an heiress, and--” 

“ Did you ever see it ? ” 

“ Yes, I admit that her nose isn’t- 55 

“ Good night! 55 said Murray. “ My friend is waiting for me. I am 
quoting him when I authorise you to report that there is ( nothing doing.’ 
Good night.” 

A wriggling line of waiting men extended from a door in Tenth Street 
far up Broadway, on the outer edge of the pavement. The Captain and 
Murray fell in at the tail of the quivering millipede. 

“ Twenty feet longer than it was last night,” said Murray, looking up 
at his measuring angle of Grace Church. 

“ Half an hour,” growled the Captain, “ before we get our punk.” 

The city clocks began to strike twelve; the Bread Line moved forward 
slowly, its leathern feet sliding on the stones with the sound of a hissing 
serpent, as they who had lived according to their lights closed up in the rear. 



With international complications on his mind> the Foreign Secretary , 
completely worn out , tumbled into bed. 

He was just dozing off , when the front door bell pealed. 

cc A reporter , 5ir,” announced a footman. “ Will you see him? ” 

“ 1 suppose so! ” sighed the Foreign Secretary . And y risings he slipped 
on his dressing-gown and slippers and descended to the library. 

The reporter was a mere youth; but , though shivering with cold , the 
Foreign Secretary dictated two columns about the reasons for the compro¬ 
mise he had arrived at with a neighbouring power. Then , satisfied that he 
had done his duty , he showed the youthful reporter to the door. 

“ G-g-good night! ” he said , with chattering teeth. a Tou might let 
me have half a d-d-dozen copies of the paper in the m-m-morning .” 
a O/z, this isn y t for any paper! ” said the reporter. 

“ What! ” cried the minister. “ What the d-d-deuce is it for , then? ” 
a Why , you see ,” exclaimed the youth , <c I belong to the new School of 
Journalism , and this is a test interview .” 







THE TRIMMED LAMP 

By O. Henry 

F course, there are two sides to the question. Let us 
look at the other. We often hear “ shop-girls ” 
spoken of. No such persons exist. There are girls 
who work in shops. They make their living that 
way. But why turn their occupation into an 
adjective? Let us be fair. We do not refer to the 
girls who live on Fifth Avenue as “ marriage-girls.” 

Lou and Nancy were chums. They came to 
the big city to find work because there was not enough 
to eat at their homes to go around. Nancy was nineteen; Lou was twenty. 
Both were pretty, active country girls who had no ambition to go on the 
stage. 

The little cherub that sits up aloft guided them to a cheap and 
respectable boarding-house. Both found positions and became wage- 
earners. They remained chums. It is at the end of six months that I 
would beg you to step forward and be introduced to them. Meddlesome 
Reader: My Lady Friends, Miss Nancy and Miss Lou. While you are 
shaking hands, please take notice—cautiously—of their attire. Yes, 
cautiously; for they are as quick to resent a stare as a lady in a box at the 
horse show is. 

Lou is a piece-work ironer in a hand laundry. She is clothed in a 
badly-fitting purple dress, and her hat plume is four inches too long; but 
her ermine muff and scarf cost $25, and its fellow beasts will be ticketed 
in the windows at $7.98 before the season is over. Her cheeks are pink, 
and her light blue eyes bright. Contentment radiates from her. 

Nancy you would call a shop-girl—because you have the habit. There 
is no type; but a perverse generation is always seeking a type; so this is 
what the type should be. She has the high-ratted pompadour, and the 
exaggerated straight-front. Her skirt is shoddy, but has the correct flare. 
No furs protect her against the bitter spring air, but she wears her short 
broadcloth jacket as jauntily as though it were Persian lamb! On her face 
and in her eyes, remorseless type-seeker, is the typical shop-girl expression. 
It is a look of silent but contemptuous revolt against cheated womanhood; 
of sad prophecy of the vengeance to come. When she laughs her loudest 
the look is still there. The same look can be seen in the eyes of Russian 
peasants; and those of us left will see it some day on Gabriel’s face when 
he comes to blow us up. It is a look that should wither and abash man; 
but he has been known to smirk at it and offer flowers—with a string tied 
to them. 

Now lift your hat and come away, while you receive Lou’s cheery 
tf See you again,” and the sardonic, sweet smile of Nancy that seems, 
somehow, to miss you and go fluttering like a white moth up over the 
housetops to the stars. 

The two waited on the corner for Dan. Dan was Lou’s steady 
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company. Faithful? Well, he was on hand when Mary would have had 
to hire a dozen subpoena servers to find her lamb. 

“ Ain’t you cold, Nance ? ” said Lou. “ Say, what a chump you are 
for working in that old store for $8 a week! I made $18.50 last week. 
Of course, ironing ain’t as swell work as selling lace behind a counter, but 
it pays. None of us ironers make less than $10. And I don’t know that 
it’s any less respectful work, either.” 

“ You can have it,” said Nancy, with uplifted nose. “ I’ll take my 
eight a week and hall bedroom. I like to be among nice things and swell 
people. And look what a chance I’ve got! Why, one of our glove girls 
married a Pittsburg—steel maker, or blacksmith, or something—the other 
day worth a million dollars. I’ll catch a swell myself some time. I ain’t 
bragging on my looks or anything; but I’ll take my chances where there’s 
big prizes offered. What show would a girl have in a laundry? ” 

“ Why, that’s where I met Dan,” said Lou, triumphantly. “ He 
came in for his Sunday shirt and collars, and saw me at the first board, 
ironing. We all try to get to work at the first board. Ella Maginnis was 
sick that day, and I had her place. He said he noticed my arms first, how 
round and white they was. I had my sleeves rolled up. Some nice fellows 
come into laundries. You can tell ’em by their bringing their clothes in 
suit cases, and turning in the door sharp and sudden.” 

“ How can you wear a waist like that, Lou ? ” said Nancy, gazing 
down at the offending article with sweet scorn in her heavy-lidded eyes. 
“ It shows fierce taste.” 

“ This waist ? ” cried Lou, with wide-eyed indignation. “ Why, I 
paid $16 for this waist. It’s worth twenty-five. A woman left it to be 
laundered, and never called for it. The boss sold it to me. It’s got yards 
and yards of hand embroidery on it. Better talk about that ugly, plain 
thing you’ve got on.” 

“ This ugly, plain thing,” said Nancy, calmly, c< was copied from one 
that Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher was wearing. The girls say her bill in the 
store last year was $12,000. I made mine, myself. It cost me $1.50. 
Ten feet away you couldn’t tell it from hers.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lou, good-naturedly, <c if you want to starve and 
put on airs, go ahead. But I’ll take my job and good wages; and after 
hours give me something as fancy and attractive to wear as I am able to buy.” 

But just then Dan came—a serious young man with a ready-made 
necktie, who had escaped the city’s brand of frivolity—an electrician earning 
$30 per week who looked upon Lou with the sad eyes of Romeo, and 
thought her embroidered waist a web in which any fly should delight to be 
caught. 

“ My friend, Mr. Owens—shake hands with Miss Danforth,” said 

Lou. 

“ I’m mighty glad to know you, Miss Danforth,” said Dan, with 
outstretched hand. “ I’ve heard Lou speak of you so often.” 

“ Thanks,” said Nancy, touching his fingers with the tips of her cool 
ones, “ I’ve heard her mention you—a few times.” 

Lou giggled. 
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“ Did you get that handshake from Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher, Nance? ” 
she asked. 

“ If I did, you can feel safe in copying it,” said Nancy. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t use it at all. It’s too stylish for me. It’s intended 
to set off diamond rings, that high shake is. Wait till I get a few and 
then I’ll try it.” 

“Learn it first,” said Nancy, wisely, “and you’ll be more likely to 
get the rings.” 

“ Now, to settle this argument,” said Dan, with his ready, cheerful 
smile, “ let me make a proposition. As I can’t take both of you up to 
Tiffany’s and do the right thing, what do you say to a little vaudeville? 
I’ve got the tickets. How about looking at stage diamonds since we can’t 
shake hands with the real sparklers? ” 

The faithful squire took his place close to the kerb; Lou next, a little 
peacocky in her bright and pretty clothes; Nancy on the inside, slender, 
and soberly clothed as the sparrow, but with the true Van Alstyne Fisher 
wa lk—thus they set out for their evening’s moderate diversion. 

I do not suppose that many look upon a great department store as an 
educational institution. But the one in which Nancy worked was something 
like that to her. She was surrounded by beautiful things that breathed of 
taste and refinement. If you live in an atmosphere of luxury, luxury is 
yours whether your money pays for it, or another’s. 

The people she served were mostly women whose dress, manners, and 
position in the social world were quoted as criterions. From them Nancy 
began to take toll—the best from each according to her view. 

From one she would copy and practise a gesture, from another an 
eloquent lifting of an eyebrow, from others, a manner of walking, of carrying 
a purse, of smiling, of greeting a friend, of addressing “ inferiors in station ” 
From her best beloved model, Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher, she made requisition 
for that excellent thing, a soft, low voice as clear as silver and as perfect 
in articulation as the notes of a thrush. Suffused in the aura of this high 
social refinement and good breeding, it was impossible for her to escape a 
deeper effect of it. As good habits are said to be better than good principles 
so, perhaps, good manners are better than good habits. The teachings of 
your parents may not keep alive your New England conscience; but if you 
sit on a straight-back chair and repeat the words « prisms and pilgrims ” 
forty times the devil will flee from you. And when Nancy spoke in the 
Van Alstyne Fisher tones she felt the thrill of noblesse oblige to her verv 
bones. 6 ' 

_ There was another source of learning in the great departmental school 
Whenever you see three or four shop-girls gather in a bunch and iingle 
their wire bracelets as an accompaniment to apparently frivolous conversa 
tion do not think that they are there for the purpose of criticising the wav 
Ethel does her back .hair. The meeting may lack the dignity of the 
deliberative bodies of man; but it has all the importance of the occasion on 
YjCh Tve and her first daughter first, put their heads together to make 
Adam understand his proper place in the household. It is Woman’s 
Conference for Common Defence and Exchange of Strategical Theories 
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of Attack and Repulse upon and against the World, which is a Stage, and 
Man, its Audience who Persists in Throwing Bouquets Thereupon. 
Woman, the most helpless of the young of any animal—with the fawn’s 
grace, but without its fleetness; with the bird’s beauty, but without its 
power of flight; with the honey-bee’s burden of sweetness but without 
its— : —. Oh, let’s drop that smile—some of us may have been stung. 

During this council of war they pass weapons one to another, and 
exchange stratagems that each has devised and formulated out of the tactics 
of life. 

“ I says to ’im,” says Sadie, “ ain’t you the fresh thing! Who do 
you suppose I am, to be addressing such a remark to me? And what do 
you think he says back to me ? ” 

The heads, brown, black, flaxen, red, and yellow, bob together; the 

answer is given; and the parry to the thrust is decided upon, to be used 

by each thereafter in passage-at-arms with the common enemy, man. 

Thus Nancy learned the art of defence; and to women successful defence 
means victory. 

The curriculum of a department store is a wide one. Perhaps no 
other college could have fitted her as well for her life’s ambition—the 
drawing of a matrimonial prize. 

Her station in the store was a favoured one. The music room was 

near enough for her to hear and become familiar with the works of the 

best composers—at least, to acquire the familiarity that passed for appre¬ 
ciation in the social world in which she was vaguely trying to set a tentative 
and aspiring foot. She absorbed the educatiing influence of art wares, of 
costly and dainty fabrics, of adornments that are almost culture to women. 

The other girls soon became aware of Nancy’s ambition. “ Here 
comes your millionaire, Nance,” they would call to her whenever any man 
who looked the role approached her counter. It got to be a habit of men, 
who were hanging about while their women folk "were shopping, to stroll 
over to the handkerchief counter and dawdle over the cambric squares. 
Nancy’s imitation high-bred air and genuine dainty beauty was what 
attracted. Many men thus came to display their graces before her. Some 
of them may have been millionaires; others were certainly no more than 
their sedulous apes. Nancy learned to discriminate. There was a window 
at the end of the handkerchief counter; and she could see the rows of 
vehicles waiting for the shoppers in the street below. She looked, and 
perceived that automobiles differ as well as do their owners. 

Once a fascinating gentleman bought four dozen handkerchiefs, and 
wooed her across the counter with a King Cophetua air. When he had 
gone, one of the girls said: 

“ What’s wrong, Nance, that you didn’t warm up to that fellow? He 
looks the swell article, all right, to me.” 

“ Him ? ” said Nancy, with her coolest, sweetest, most impersonal 
Van Alstyne Fisher smile. “ Not for mine. I saw him drive up outside. 
A 12 h.p. machine and an Irish chauffeur! And you saw what kind of 
handkerchiefs he bought—silk! And he’s got dactylis on him. Give me 
the real thing or nothing, if you please.” 
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Two of the most “ refined ” women in the store—a forelady and a 
cashier—had a few u swell gentlemen friends 55 with whom they now and 
then dined. Once they included Nancy in an invitation. The dinner 
took place in a spectacular cafe whose tables are engaged for New Year’s 
Eve a year in advance. There were two “ gentlemen friends ”—one 
without any hair on his head—high living ungrew it; and we can prove 
it—the other a young man whose worth and sophistication he impressed 
upon you in two convincing ways—he swore that all the wine was corked; 
and he wore diamond cuff buttons. This young man perceived irresistible 
excellences in Nancy. His taste ran to shop-girls; and here was one that 
added the voice and manners of his high social world to the franker charms 
of her own caste. So, on the following day, he appeared in the store and 
made her a serious proposal of marriage over a box of hemstitched, grass- 
bleached Irish linens. Nancy declined. A brown pompadour ten feet 
away had been using her eyes and ears. When the rejected suitor had 
gone she heaped carboys of upbraidings and horror upon Nancy’s head. 

“ What a terrible little fool you are! That fellow’s a millionaire— 
he’s a nephew of old Van Skittles himself. And he was talking on the 
level, too. Have you gone crazy, Nance? ” 

“ Have I ? ” said Nancy. “ I didn’t take him, did I ? He isn’t a 
millionaire so hard that you could notice it, anyhow. His family only 
allows him $20,000 a year to spend. The bald-headed fellow was guying 
him about it the other night at supper.” 

The brown pompadour came nearer and narrowed her eyes. 

“ Say, what do you want ? ” she inquired, in a voice hoarse for lack 
of chewing-gum. “ Ain’t that enough for you ? Do you want to be a 
Mormon, and marry Rockefeller and Gladstone Dowie and the King of 
Spain and the whole bunch ? Ain’t $20,000 a year good enough for you ? ” 

Nancy flushed a little under the level gaze of the black, shallow eyes. 

“ It wasn’t altogether the money, Carrie,” she explained. “ His friend 
caught him in a rank lie the other night at dinner. It was about some 
girl he said he hadn’t been to the theatre with. Well, I can’t stand a liar. 
Put everything together—I don’t like him; and that settles it. When I 
sell out, it’s not going to be on any bargain day. I’ve got to have something 
that sits up in a chair like a man, anyhow. Yes, I’m looking out for a 
catch; but it’s got to be able to do something more than make a noise like 
a toy bank.” 

“ The physiopathic ward for yours! ” said the brown pompadour, 
walking away. 

These high ideas, if not ideals, Nancy continued to cultivate on $8 
per week. She bivouacked on the trail of the great unknown “ catch,” 
eating her dry bread and tightening her belt day by day. On her face was 
the faint, soldierly, sweet, grim smile of the pre-ordained man-hunter. The 
store was her forest; and many times she raised her rifle at game that seemed 
broad-antlered and big; but always some deep, unerring instinct—perhaps 
of the huntress, perhaps of the woman—made her hold her fire and take 
up the trail again. 

Lou flourished in the laundry Out of her $18.50 per week she 
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paid $6 for her room and board. The rest went mainly for clothes. Her 
opportunities for bettering her taste and manners were few compared with 
Nancy’s. In the steaming laundry there was nothing but work, work and 
her thoughts of the evening pleasures to come. Many costly and showy 
fabrics passed under her iron; and it may be that her growing fondness for 
dress was thus transmitted to her through the conducting metal. 

When the day’s work was over, Dan awaited her outside, her faithful 
shadow in whatever light she stood. 

Sometimes he cast an honest and troubled glance at Lou’s clothes that 
increased more in conspicuity than in style; but this was no disloyalty; he 
deprecated the attention they called to her in the streets. 

And Lou was no less faithful to her chum. There was a law that 
Nancy should go with them on whatsoever outings they might take. Dan 
bore the extra burden heartily and in good cheer. It might be said that 
Lou furnished the colour, Nancy the tone, and Dan the weight of the 
distraction-seeking trio. The escort, in his neat but obviously ready-made 
suit, his ready-made tie, and unfailing, genial, ready-made wit, never 
startled or clashed. He was of that good kind that you are likely to forget 
while they are present, but remember distinctly after they are gone. 

To Nancy’s superior taste the flavour of these ready-made pleasures 
was sometimes a little bitter; but she was young; and youth is a gourmand, 
when it cannot be a gourmet. 

“ Dan is always wanting me to marry him right away,” Lou told her 
once. “ But why should IP I’m independent. I can do as I please with 
the money I earn; and he never would agree for me to keep on working 
afterward. And say, Nance, what do you want to stick to that old store 
for, and half starve and half dress yourself? I could get you a place in 
the laundry right now if you’d come. It seems to me that you could afford 
to be a little less stuck-up if you could make a good deal more money.” 

“ I don’t think I’m stuck-up, Lou,” said Nancy, “ but I’d rather live 
on half rations and stay where I am. I suppose I’ve got the habit. It’s 
the chance that I want. I don’t expect to be always behind a counter. I’m 
learning something new every day. I’m right up against refined and rich 
people all the time—even if I do only wait on them; and I’m not missing 
any pointers that I see passing around.” ° 

“ Caught your millionaire yet ? ” asked Lou, with her teasing laugh. 

“ I haven’t selected one yet,” answered Nancy. “ I’ve been looking 
them over.” * ° 

“ Goodness! the idea of picking over ’em! Don’t you ever let one 
get by you, Nance—even if he’s a few dollars shy. But of course you’re 
joking—millionaires don’t think about working girls like us.” 

“ It might be better for them if they did,” said Nancy, with cool 
wisdom. “ Some of us could teach them how to take care of their money.” 

“ If one was to speak to me,” laughed Lou, “ I know I’d have a 
duck-fit.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know any. The only difference between 
swells and other people is you have to watch ’em closer. Don’t you think 
that red silk lining is just a little bit too bright for that coat, Lou ? ” 
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Lou looked at the plain, dull olive jacket of her friend. 

“ Well, no, I don’t—but it may seem so beside that faded-looking 
thing you’ve got on.” 

“ This jacket,” said Nancy, complacently, “ has exactly the cut and 
fit of one that Mrs. Van Alstyne Fisher was wearing the other day. The 
material cost me $3*98. I suppose hers cost about $100 more.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lou, lightly, “ it don’t strike me as millionaire bait. 
Shouldn’t wonder if I catch one before you do, anyway.” 

Truly it would have taken a philosopher to decide upon the values of 
the theories held by the two friends. Lou, lacking that certain pride and 
fastidiousness that keeps stores and desks filled with girls working for the 
barest living, thumped away gaily with her iron in the noisy and stifling 
laundry. Her wages supported her even beyond the point of comfort; so 
that her dress profited until sometimes she cast a sidelong glance of 
impatience at the neat but inelegant apparel of Dan—Dan the constant, 
the immutable, the undeviating. 

As for Nancy, her case was one of tens of thousands. Silk and jewels 
and laces and ornaments and the perfume and music of the fine world of 
good-breeding and taste—these were made for woman; they are her equitable 
portion. Let her keep near them if they are a part of life to her, and if 
she will. She is no traitor to herself, as Esau was; for she keeps her 
birthright, and the pottage she earns is often very scant. 

In this atmosphere Nancy belonged; and she throve in it and ate her 
frugal meals and schemed over her cheap dresses with a determined and 
contented mind. She already knew woman; and she was studying man, 
the animal, both as to his habits and eligibility. Some day she would 
bring down the game that she wanted; but she promised herself it would 
be what seemed to her the biggest and the best, and nothing smaller. 

Thus she kept her lamp trimmed and burning to receive the bridegroom 
when he should come. 

But another lesson she learned, perhaps unconsciously. Her standard 
of values began to shift and change. Sometimes the dollar-mark grew 
blurred in her mind’s eye, and shaped itself into letters that spelled such 
words as “ truth ” and “ honour,” and now and then just “ kindness.” 
Let us make a likeness of one who hunts the moose or elk in some mighty 
wood. He sees a little dell, mossy and embowered, where a rill trickles, 
babbling to him of rest and comfort. At these times the spear of Nimrod 
himself grows blunt. 

So Nancy wondered sometimes if Persian lamb was always quoted at 
its market value by the hearts that it covered. 

One Thursday evening Nancy left the store and turned across Sixth 
Avenue westward to the laundry. She was expected to go with Lou and 
Dan to a musical comedy. 

Dan was just coming out of the laundry when she arrived. There 
was a queer, strained look on his face. 

“ I thought I would drop around to see if they had heard from her ” 
he said. 

“ Heard from who? ” asked Nancy. “ Isn’t Lou there? ” 
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“ I thought you knew, 55 said Dan. “ She hasn’t been here or at the 
house where she lived since Monday. She moved all her things from there. 
She told one of the girls in the laundry she might be going to Europe. 55 

“ Hasn’t anybody seen her anywhere ? 55 asked Nancy. 

Dan looked at her with his jaws set grimly and a steely gleam in his 
steady grey eyes. 

“ They told me in the laundry, 55 he said, harshly, “ that they saw her 
pass yesterday—in an automobile. With one of the millionaires, I suppose, 
that you and Lou were for ever busying your brains about.” 

For the first time Nancy quailed before a man. She laid her hand that 
trembled slightly on Dan’s sleeve. 

u You’ve no right to say such a thing to me, Dan—as if I had anything 
to do with it! ” 

“ I didn’t mean it that way, said Dan, softening. He fumbled in 
his vest pocket. 

“ I’ve got the tickets for the show to-night,” he said, with a gallant 
show of lightness. “ If you——■” 

Nancy admired pluck whenever she saw it. 

“ I’ll go with you, Dan,” she said. 

Three months went by before Nancy saw Lou again. 

At twilight one evening the shop-girl was hurrying home along the 
border of a little quiet park. She heard her name called, and wheeled 
about in time to catch Lou rushing into her arms. 

After the first embrace they drew their heads back as serpents do, 
ready to attack or to charm, with a thousand questions trembling on their 
swift tongues. And then Nancy noticed that prosperity had descended 
upon Lou, manifesting itself in costly furs, flashing jems, and creations of 
the tailors’ art.” 

“ You little fool! ” cried Lou, loudly and affectionately. “ I see you 
are still working in that store, and as shabby as ever. And how about that 
big catch you were going to make—nothing doing yet, I suppose? ” 

And then Lou looked, and saw that something better than prosperity 
had descended upon Nancy—something that shone brighter than gems in 
her eyes and redder than a rose in her cheeks, and that danced like electricity 
anxious to be loosed from the tip of her tongue. 

“ Yes, I’m still in the store,” said Nancy, c< but I’m going to leave 
it next week. I’ve made my catch-—the biggest catch in the world. You 
won’t mind now, Lou, will you?—I’m going to be married to Dan—to 
Dan!—he’s my Dan now—why, Lou! ” 

Around the corner of the park strolled one of those new-crop, smooth¬ 
faced young policemen that are making the force more endurable—at least, 
to the eye. He saw a woman with an expensive fur coat and diamond- 
ringed hands crouching down against the iron fence of the park sobbing 
turbulently^ while a slender, plainly-dressed working girl leaned close, trying 
to console her. But the Gibsonian cop, being of the new order, passed on, 
pretending not to notice, for he was wise enough to know that these matters 
are beyond, help, so far as the power he represents is concerned, though he rap 
the pavement with his nightstick till the sound goes up to the furthermost stars. 



LOST ON DRESS PARADE 

By O. Henry 

. TOWERS CHANDLER was pressing his evening 
suit in his bedroom. One iron was heating on a 
small gas stove; the other was being pushed vigor¬ 
ously back and forth to make the desirable crease 
that would be seen later on extending in straight lines 
from Mr. Chandler’s patent leather shoes to the edge 
of his low-cut vest. So much of the hero’s toilet may 
be intrusted to our confidence. The remainder may be 
guessed by those whom genteel poverty has driven to 
ignoble expedient. Our next view of him shall be as he descends the steps 
of his lodging-house immaculately and correctly clothed; calm, assured, 
handsome—in appearance the typical New York young clubman, setting 
out, slightly bored, to inaugurate the pleasures of the evening. 

Chandler’s honorarium was $18. per week. He was employed in the 
office of an architect. He was twenty-two years old; he considered archi¬ 
tecture to be truly an art; and he honestly believed—though he would not 
have dared to admit it in New York—that the Flatiron Building was inferior 
in design to the great cathedral in Milan. 

Out of each week’s earnings Chandler set aside $i. At the end of each 
ten weeks with the extra capital thus accumulated, he purchased one gentle¬ 
man’s evening from the bargain counter of stingy old Father Time. He 
arrayed himself in the regalia of millionaires and presidents; he took himself 
to the quarter where life was brightest and showiest, and there dined with 
taste and luxury. With ten dollars a man may, for a few hours, play the 
wealthy idler to perfection. The sum is ample for a well-considered meal, a 
bottle bearing a respectable label, commensurate tips, a smoke, cab fare 
and the ordinary etceteras. 

This one delectable evening culled from each dull seventy was to 
Chandler a source of renascent bliss. To the society bud comes but one 
debut; it stands alone sweet in her memory when her hair has whitened; 
but to Chandler each ten weeks brought a joy as keen, as thrilling, as new as 
the first had been. To sit among bon vivants under palms in the swirl of 
concealed music, to look upon the habitues of such a paradise and to be 
looked upon by them—what is a girl’s first dance and short-sleeved tulle 
compared with this? 

Up Broadway Chandler moved with the vespertine dress parade. For 
this evening he was an exhibit as well as a gazer. For the next sixty-nine 
evenings he would be dining in cheviot and worsted at dubious table 
d'hotes , at whirlwind lunch counters, on sandwiches and beer in his hall 
bedroom. He was willing to do that, for he was a true son of a great city 
of razzle-dazzle, and to him one evening in the limelight made up for many 
dark ones. 
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Chandler protracted his walk until the Forties in street numbers began 
to intersect the great and glittering primrose way, for the evening was yet 
young, and when one is of the beau monde only one day in seventy, one 
loves to protract the pleasure. Eyes bright, sinister, curious, admiring, pro¬ 
vocative, alluring were bent upon him, for his garb and air proclaimed him 
a devotee to the hour of solace and pleasure. 

At a certain corner he came to a standstill, proposing to himself the 
question of turning back toward the showy and fashionable restaurant in 
which he usually dined on the evenings of his especial luxury. Just then a 
girl scudded lightly around the corner, slipped on a patch of icy snow and 
fell plump upon the sidewalk. 

Chandler assisted her to her feet with instant and solicitous courtesy. 
The girl hobbled to the wall of the building, leaned against it, and thanked 
him demurely. 

cc I think my ankle is strained, 55 she said. “ It twisted when I fell. 55 

cc Does it pain you much ? 55 inquired Chandler. 

“ Only when I rest my weight upon it. I think I will be able to walk 
in a minute or two. 55 

“ If I can be of any further service, 55 suggested the young man, “ I will 
call a cab, or- 55 

“ Thank you, 55 said the girl, softly but heartily. “ I am sure you need 
not trouble yourself any further. It was so awkward of me. And my shoe 
heels are horridly common-sense; I can 5 t blame them at all. 55 

Chandler looked at the girl and found her swiftly drawing his interest. 
She was pretty in a refined way; and her eye was both merry and kind. She 
was inexpensively clothed in a plain black dress that suggested a sort of 
uniform such as shop girls wear. Her glossy dark-brown hair showed its 
coils beneath a cheap hat of black straw whose only ornament was a velvet 
ribbon and bow. She could have posed as a model for the self-respecting 
working girl of the best type. 

A sudden idea came into the head of the young architect. He would 
ask this girl to dine with him. Here was the element that his splendid but 
solitary periodic feasts had lacked. His brief season of elegant luxury would 
be doubly enjoyable if he could add to it a lady 5 s society. This girl was a 
lady, he was sure—her manner and speech settled that. And in spite of her 
extremely plain attire he felt that he would be pleased to sit at table with 
her. 

These thoughts passed swiftly through his mind, and he decided to ask 
her. It was a breach of etiquette, of course, but oftentimes wage-earning 
girls waived formalities in matters of this kind. They were generally shrewd 
judges of men; and thought better of their own judgment than they did of 
useless conventions. His ten dollars, discreetly expended, would enable the 
two to dine very well indeed. The dinner would no doubt be a wonderful 
experience thrown into the dull routine of the girl’s life; and her lively 
appreciation of it would add to his own triumph and pleasure. 

“ I think, 55 he said to her, with frank gravity, “ that your foot needs a 
longer rest than you suppose. Now, I am going to suggest a way in which 
you can give it that and at the same time do me a favour. I was on my way 
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to dine all by my lonely self when you came tumbling around the corner. 
You come with me and we’ll have a cozy dinner and a pleasant talk together, 
and by that time your game ankle will carry you home very nicely, I am 
sure.” 

The girl looked quickly up into Chandler’s clear, pleasant countenance. 
Her eyes twinkled once very brightly, and then she smiled ingenuously. 

“ But we don’t know each other—it wouldn’t be right, would it? ” she 
said, doubtfully. 

“ There is nothing wrong about it,” said the young man, candidly. 
“ I’ll introduce myself—permit me—Mr, Towers Chandler. After our 
dinner, which I will try to make as pleasant as possible, I will bid you good¬ 
evening, or attend you safely to your door, whichever you prefer.” 

cc But, dear me! ” said the girl, with a glance at Chandler’s faultless 
attire. “ In this old dress and hat! ” 

“ Never mind that,” said Chandler, cheerfully. u I’m sure you look 
more charming in them than any one we shall see in the most elaborate 
dinner toilette.” 

“ My ankle does hurt—yet,” admitted the girl, attempting a limping 
step. “ I think I will accept your invitation, Mr. Chandler. You may call 
me—Miss Marian.” 

“ Come, then, Miss Marian,” said the young architect, gaily, but with 
perfect courtesy; “ you will not have far to walk. There is a very respectable 
and good restaurant in the next block. You will have to lean on my arm— 
so—and walk slowly. It is lonely dining all by one’s self. I’m just a little 
bit glad that you slipped on the ice.” 

When the two were established at a well-appointed table, with a 
promising waiter hovering in attendance, Chandler began to experience the 
real joy that his regular outing always brought to him. 

The restaurant was not so showy or pretentious as the one further down 
Broadway, which he always preferred, but it was nearly so. The tables were 
well filled with prosperous-looking diners, there was a good orchestra, playing 
softly enough to make conversation a possible pleasure, and the cuisine and 
service were beyond .criticism. His companion, even in her cheap hat and 
dress, held herself with an air that added distinction to the natural beauty of 
her face and figure. And it is certain that she looked at Chandler, with his 
animated but self-possessed manner and his kindling and frank blue eyes, 
with something not far from admiration in her own charming face. 

Then it was that the Madness of Manhattan, the Frenzy of Fuss and 
Feathers, the Bacillus of Brag, the Provincial Plague of Pose seized upon 
Towers Chandler. He was on Broadway, surrounded by pomp and style, 
and there were eyes to look at him. On the stage of that comedy he had 
assumed to play the one-night part of a butterfly of fashion and an idler of 
means and taste. He was dressed for the part, and all his good angels had 
not the power to prevent him from acting it. 

So he began to prate to Miss Marian of clubs, of teas, of golf and 
riding and kennels and cotillions and tours abroad and threw out hints of a 
yacht lying at Larchmont. He could see that she was vastly impressed by 
this vague talk, so he endorsed his pose by random insinuations concerning 
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great wealthy and mentioned familiarly a few names that are handled rever¬ 
ently by the proletariat. It was Chandler’s short little day, and he was 
wringing from it the best that could be had, as he saw it. And yet once or 
twice he saw the pure gold of this girl shine through the mist that his 
egotism had raised between him and all objects. 

“ This way of living that you speak of,” she said, “ sounds so futile and 
purposeless. Haven’t you any work to do in the world that might interest 
you more ? ” 

cc My dear Miss Marian,” he exclaimed—“ work! Think of dressing 
every day for dinner, of making half a dozen calls in an afternoon—with a 
policeman at every corner ready to jump into your car and take you to the 
station, if you get up any greater speed than a donkey cart’s gait. We do- 
nothings are the hardest workers in the land.” 

The dinner was concluded, the waiter generously tipped, and the two 
walked out to the corner where they had met. Miss Marian walked very 
well now; her limp was scarcely noticeable. 

“ Thank you for a pleasant evening,” she said, frankly. “ I must run 
home n,ow. I liked the dinner very much, Mr. Chandler.” 

He shook hands with her, smiling cordially, and said something about 
a game of bridge at his club. He watched her for a moment, walking rather 
rapidly eastward, and then he found a cab to drive him slowly homeward. 

In his chilly bedroom Chandler laid away his evening clothes for a 
sixty-nine days’ rest. He went about it thoughtfully. 

“ That was a stunning girl,” he said to himself. cc She’s all right, 
too, I’d be sworn, even if she does have to work. Perhaps if I’d told her 
the truth instead of all that razzle-dazzle we might—but, confound it! I 
had to play up to my clothes! 

Thus spoke the Brave who was born and reared in the wigwams of the 
tribe of the Manhattans. 

The girl, after leaving her entertainer, sped swiftly cross-town until she 
arrived at a handsome and sedate mansion two squares to the east, facing- 
on that avenue which is the highway of Mammon and the auxiliary gods. 
Here she entered hurriedly and ascended to a room where a handsome young 
lady in an elaborate house dress was looking anxiously out the window. 

“ Oh, you madcap!” exclaimed the elder girl, when the other entered. 
“ When will you stop frightening us in this way? It is two hours since you 
ran out in that rag of an old dress and Marie’s hat. Mamma has been so 
alarmed. She sent Louis in the car to try to find you. You are a bad, 
thoughtless Puss.” 

The elder girl touched a button, and a maid came in a moment. 

“ Marie, tell mamma that Miss Marian has returned.” 

“ Don’t scold me, sister. I only ran down to Mme. Theo’s to tell her to 
use mauve insertion instead of pink. My costume and Marie’s hat were 
just what I needed. Everyone thought I was a shop-girl, I am sure.” 

cc Dinner is over, dear; you stayed so late.” 

cc I know. I slipped on the sidewalk and turned my ankle. I could 
not walk, so I hobbled into a restaurant and sat there until I was better. 
That is why I was so long.” 
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The Idler 

The two girls sat in the window seat, looking out at the lights and 
the stream of hurrying vehicles in the avenue. The younger one cuddled 
down with her head in her sister’s lap. 

“ We will have to marry some day,” she said dreamily-— <c both of us. 
We have so much money that we will not be allowed to disappoint the 
public. Do you want me to tell you the kind of a man I could love, Sis ?” 

“ Go on, you scatterbrain,” smiled the other. 

“ I could love a man with dark and kind blue eyes, who is gentle and 
respectful to poor girls, who is handsome and good and does not try to flirt. 
But I could love him only if he had an ambition, an object, some work to do 
in the world. I would not care how poor he was if I could help him build 
his way up. But, sister, dear, the kind of man we always meet—the man 
who lives an idle life between society and his clubs—I could not love a man 
like that, even if his eyes were blue and he were ever so kind to poor girls 
whom he met in the street.” 


First Schoolboy —“ By the Act of Union , 1555, Welshmen were put 
on an equalty with Englishmen . They lost their language and their 
manners .” 

Second Schoolboy ■— cc Liberty of Conscience means doing wrong and 
not worrying about it afterwards A 

Third Schoolboy — cc The strength of the British Constitution lies in the 
fact that the Lords and Commons give each other mutual cheek (check?)” 

Fourth Schoolboy — u When England was placed under an Interdict , 
the Pope stopped all births , deaths and marriages for a year! ” 



